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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, A PRODUCT OF THE WORLD-WAR 


HE story of the birth of the repub- 
lic of Czecho-Slovakia is fairly well 


known to the American people as 
one of the major political results of the 
allied victory in arms; this story was lift- 
ed into a high pitch of romance by the 
correlative heroics of the great march of 
the Czecho-Slovak army through Siberia, 
in its effort to reach France in time for 
additional blows against its hereditary 
enemy. 

From the former Austrian states of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and a part 
of Silesia, there has sprung a new govern- 
ment, republican in form, with a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000 and a territorial en- 
dowment of about 52,000 acres. This 
government has been duly recognized by 
the powers of the victorious alliance, and 
is being given official stability through 
the acts of the Peace Conference in Ver- 
sailles. 
demo- 


The government is typically 
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cratic. The constitution, drawn up in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and completed 
Nov. 2, 1918, provides for universal suf- 
frage, both men and women having the 
right to elect all officers. The court sys- 
tem established by the Austrian Empire 
has been taken over, and separation of 
church and state has been decreed. In 
religious adherence the population is 
largely Roman Catholic, with. a small 
Protestant and Jewish minority. 

The people of the new republic for gen- 
erations have aspired to independence, or 
at least to autonomous government. The 
war was seized upon as an opportunity 
to bring these aspirations to fruition, and 
the independence of Czecho-Slovakia 
practically dates from the opening of hos- 
tilities, most of the troops recruited from 


; 


this portion of the Austrian Empire 
promptly deserting and throwing in their 
lot with the Russians. The formal decla- 
ration of independence, however, was not 
made until Nov. 29, 1918, shortly after 
recognition by the principal nations among 
the victorious allies; control of local gov- 
ernment had been assumed a few days 
previously. 

Preliminary to the proclamation of in- 
dependence, and contributing notably to 
the final disintegration of Austria, was 
the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, 
held at Rome in April, 1918, when the 
Czecho-Slovak 
unity was given active form. A home rule 


movement for national 


declaration had been made in the Aus- 
trian parliament on May 30, 1917, in the 


name of the Czechs of Bohemia, and by 
the Poles, Slovaks, and Jugo-Slavs. 

The Slav leaders were imprisoned, and 
later released, by the young Emperor 
Their chief, Dr. Karel Kramar, 
now premier of the new republic, was 
received by a cheering throng on his re- 
turn to Prague, where, on Jan. 6, 1918, 
was held a constituent assembly of all 
Czech deputies in the Austrian parlia- 
ment. A resolution was alopted demand- 
ing Bohemian independence. In Feb- 
ruary, the various Czech Socialist groups 
in Bohemia united, ana on April 2, 1918, 
the Austro-Hungarian premier, Count 
Czernin, spoke in parliament, denouncing 
the Czech leaders as “high traitors.” 

This outburst was answered by a na- 
tional Bohemian convention at Prague, 
April 13, 1918, attended by 6,000 dele- 
Count Czernin then resigned as 
premier, parliament adjourned, and the 
emperor threatened Bohemia with parti- 


Charles. 


gates. 
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tion. On May 1, 1918, Czech demonstra- 
tions were held allover Bohemia, indicat- 
ing by their magnitude that the revolu- 
tionary flame was beyond quenching. 
Following the Roman congress of April 
8-10, the Czechs of Bohemia held a sim- 
ilar gathering at Prague, further cement- 
ing the Slavic will for independence. 

At the head of the young government 
is President. Thomas G. Masaryk, the 
most prominent modern leader of a long 
line of Bohemian patriots. He is well 
known in America, having directed the 
Czech national movement from this coun- 
try during the greater part of last year. 
He came here to enlist the recognition of 
the United States, after having insured 
the approval of France and Britain. 
President Masaryk, in anticipation of an 
allied victory, began organizing his pro- 
spective government as early as 1915, and 
in 1917 had established the Czech National 
Council in Paris; later a branch was 
formed in Kiev. 

Under the constitution of the new re- 
public, all men up to 26 years of age are 
liable to military service. The govern- 
ment has maintained three armies, one in 
France, one in Italy, and a force of ap- 
proximately 75,000 policing the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad at the request of the 
allied powers. 

This adventurous army in Siberia has 
won great renown, and cast a halo of re- 
flected glory upon the restored nation- 
ality it represents. The spectacular nature 
of its enterprise has attracted more at- 
tention than equally heroic deeds per- 
formed by the armed forces of the young 
nation throughout the war. The Czecho- 
Slovaks have been loyal defenders of 
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Russia, and inveterate foes of the Bol- 
sheviki. y 

As has been said, the Czecho-Slovaks 
turned against their ancient oppressors, 
the Austrians, immediately after the be- 
ginning of the war. They abandoned the 
ranks of the Austrian armies in large 
numbers, and offered their aid to Russia. 
The Tsar at first spurned their aid; the 
Czechs were persecuted; they were thrown 
into concentration camps together with 
their enemies, the Germans; they were 
starved and humiliated. Little by little, 
however, the responsible Russians began 
to make use of their experience, their 
knowledge, and their bravery. Eventual- 
ly they took a full part in the military 
efforts of their blood brothers. 

In the great June offensive of 1917, un- 
der the Kerensky régime, the Czecho- 
Slovak troops played a leading réle. They 
fought valiantly, and it was no fault of 
theirs that the Russians ran in the wrong 
direction, spurred by the poison of Bol- 
General Brusilov, reporting the 
battle, paid his respects to them in these 
words: 

“Abandoned treacherously by our in- 
fantry at Tarnopol, the Czecho-Slovaks 
fought so bravely that we should all kneel 
before them in gratitude. One brigade of 
Czecho-Slovaks stopped several divisions 
of the enemy. The flower of the Czecho- 
Slovak intellectuals fell in that battle.” 

Although the Russian revolution was 
watched by the Czecho-Slovaks with the 
greatest interest, and given their utmost 
assistance, it was some time before the 
revolutionary government would consent 
to consolidation of all Czecho-Slovak ele- 


shevism. 


ments of the army, as they earnestly de- 
sired for purposes of continuing the 


struggle against Germany and organizing 


a nuclear force for the support of their 
national aspirations. 

The good will of the provisional gov- 
ernment was reluctantly evidenced only 
after continued military achievements of 
the Czecho-Slovaks, and their troops in 
Russia eventually wore formed into a 
national army. This force continued op- 
“erations against Austria until the Bol- 
shevist counter-revolution put an end to 
all hostilities between Russia and the 
common enemy. Under direction of the 
Czech national council the army took no 
part in the Bolshevist movement, and 
requested permission to make its way to 
France, where it would be possible to 
continue fighting in the cause of the allies. 

The Russian army, at that time, was 
in full retreat, throwing down its arms 
and abandoning field after field to the 
approaching Germans. The Czecho-Slo- 
vaks tried valiantly to stem the advance 
of the enemy into southern Russia. Slow- 
ly retiring from the government of Vol- 
hynia to Kiev, and then to Kharkov and 
Kursk, they seriously hampered the Ger- 
man movements for more than a month, 
in spite of treachery on the part of the 
Bolsheviki, who nearly succeeded at one 
time in bringing about the capture of the 
entire force. 

The Czecho-Slovaks desired to leave 
Russia by way of Archangel, but the 
Bolsheviki decreed that they should go 
only by the way of Vladivostok, and 
thence across the American continent, or 
by way of India and the 
Suez Canal—a _ prodigious 
and almost preposterous ex- 
pedition that nevertheless 
failed to damp the ardor 
of these modern crusaders. 
That the Bolsheviki believed 
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they were cleverly dispersing this valiant 
army, and rendering it harmless as a mil- 
itary unit, appears certain from the treat- 
ment accorded it from the very beginning 
of the long march across Siberia. Only an 
undaunted determination finally won the 
way for them, and made the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks of tremendous service to the allies 
in guarding the eastern approaches to the 
land of the Bolsheviki. 


expedition is perhaps best told by Gen- 


The story of this 


eral Gaida, its commander: 

“After leaving the Ukraine in March, 
1918, after our battles against the Ger- 
mans at Darnice and Bachmatch, our 
forces were concentrated in the regions 
of Kursk, Tambov and Penza. Our troop 
trains were at the railroad stations of 
these cities or along the line between these 


cities. The headquarters of the Czecho- 


Slovak council was located in a train in | 


Penza, and it is here that they negotiated 
with the soviets of Penza, which repre- 
sented the Moscow soviet. 


«Continued on page $11.) 
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A Public Market in Briinn, Moravia, Center of a Rich Farming Country Nestling on the Southern Slopes of the Carpathian Mountains 
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THE CUBAN SITUATION 


A most remarkable condition has de- 
veloped in the Cuban flour trade, whereby 
the island is so heavily overstocked that 
its authorities have practically imposed 
an embargo upon further importations 
until the present supply under their con- 
trol has been reduced. This occurs at a 
time when the world, as a whole, is sup- 
posed to be short of flour and needing all 
that can be produced to supply its wants. 

Mr. Quackenbush, manager of the New 
York branch office of The Northwestern 
Miller, who is now in Cuba investigating 
the flour situation, cabled on February 22 
to the effect that conditions were most 
unsatisfactory, and advised millers not to 
force sales at present. 

It is interesting to consider the events 
which have led to the present complica- 
tions; perhaps it may even be profitable. 
During the flour shortage in the United 
States of a year ago, Cuba was allowed 
monthly only fifty thousand sacks, of two 
hundred pounds each. As the situation 
improved, the Cuban Food Administra- 
tion asked to have this allowance in- 
creased to seventy-five thousand sacks a 
month. Later it requested that it be in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand sacks for the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December, 1918. 
Naturally the American Food Adminis- 
tration complied with this request. 

When conditions changed, so that it 
appeared to be possible soon to allow un- 
restricted exportations to Cuba, the mat- 
ter was taken up with the Cuban officials 
through a representative of the American 
government in Havana. It was arranged 
during last December that if the United 
States would allow the free exportation 
of flour to individual concerns in Cuba, 
the Cuban government would permit such 
importations without restrictions. 

In order that the Cuban Food Admin- 
istration might dispose of its’ accumula- 
tion of flour, however, it was agreed that 
no permit should be issued for the ex- 
portation of flour from the United States 
until February 1. The officials of the 
American government acted in perfect 
good faith in this respect, withholding all 
export permits until the date agreed 
upon. In the meantime, there had been 
great delay in forwarding from seaboard 
the October, November and December 
allotments, and, as a matter of fact, until 
a very few days ago, some of this flour 
had not yet been shipped from American 
ports, although all of it had been paid 
for by the Cuban authorities. 

When the Cuban people discovered that 
they were going to secure all the flour 
they could possibly use, it appears they 
reduced their demand for it, with the 
result that the Cuban Food Administra- 
tion found itself, at the end of January, 
in a position where it had large quanti- 
ties of flour on hand which it was unable 


to dispose of except at a considerable loss. 

Accordingly, without any notice what- 
ever, it suddenly shut off all imports un- 
less the Cuban buyers would agree to 
purchase two barrels of flour from the 
Administration for every barrel imported 
This required the Cuban flour 


direct. 


dealer to purchase three times his actual 
requirements, assuming he had ordered 
to his full need directly from the Ameri- 
can miller. 

The result has been that large quan- 
tities of flour shipped by American mill- 
ers in good faith on order of Cuban im- 
porters are held up, either in Cuba or in 
transit, often involving heavy expense. 
These shipments await the permission of 
the Cuban government to enter its coun- 
try. Appeals have been made to the State 
department, which is anxious to do every- 
thing in its power to relieve the situation. 

It has been suggested to the Cuban au- 
thorities that they now permit the impor- 
tation of all American flour that has left 
the mills, on the understanding that fur- 
ther importations would be stopped until 
the surplus stocks in Cuba have been dis- 
posed of, whether this flour is in the hands 
of private individuals or owned by the 
Cuban Food Administration. 

The condition in Cuba illustrates very 
clearly the necessity of not accepting, 
without thorough investigation and veri- 
fication, the statement of requirements 
made by foreign food administrations, 
which are very apt, in times of shortage, 
to overestimate the needs of their people, 
or to insist upon securing more supplies 
than they can assimilate, or upon having 
it in such shape that they cannot handle 
it. In Great Britain, for instance, it 
appears that, while there is an actual 
shortage of flour in many sections of the 
country, notably in London, there exists 
a surplus of wheat which the millers are 
unable to grind for lack of actual ca- 
pacity, being, at last accounts, more than 
a month behind in their orders. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
Cuban situation, it is perfectly clear that 
the millers are not responsible for the 
congestion. They sold flour to Cuban 
importers only when authorized and per- 
mitted*by the governments to do so. They 
did so in good faith. It was not their 
business to investigate the actual condi- 
tion of the flour supply in Cuba, nor had 
they any means of knowing that the Cu- 
ban Food Administration was _ over- 
stocked; neither was the delay in ship- 
ment from the seaboard on allotments 
made to the Cuban authorities their fault. 

The whole situation was entirely’ and 
exclusively under the control of the gov- 
ernment authorities in the United States 
and Cuba. The complications resultant 
from over-buying are the responsibility 
of these authorities, and they should set- 
tle the matter between them. Private in- 
dividuals who have proceeded to buy and 
sell under permission of these authorities 
must, in any event, be protected from any 
losses due to governmental errors, whether 
they be Cuban or American. 

These losses properly fall, not upon the 
innocent individual, but upon the authori- 
ties who are responsible for them, and in 
the final settlement there can be no other 
fair way of meeting them. This expense, 
whatever it may be, should be charged off 
to the war, and individuals who have act- 
ed in good faith and in accordance with 
government instructions should not be 
penalized because some one has blundered. 


A PLEA FOR DECENT PRICES 

The Northwestern Miller again ven- 
tures, most respectfully, to call the atten- 
tion of the Grain Corporation to the ab- 
normally and preposterously low prices it 
is paying for the flour it is buying for 
export, and to suggest that some means 
be taken whereby millers, facing the alter- 
native of a complete shutdown or the 
acceptance of export orders at a loss. 
may not be forced to sell below cost and 
thereby impair their solvency. 

It is most essential for the national 
welfare that every industry in this coun- 
try should be kept actively engaged. Men 
returning from service must be given em- 
ployment. The government itself urges 
that every possible effort be made in this 
direction. The Grain Corporation is a 
branch of the government, nevertheless in 
the matter of keeping the mills in opera- 
tion through export orders it pays such 
low prices that many mills absolutely 
unable to meet them are curtailing op- 
erations, thereby depriving men of em- 
ployment. 

It is idle to say that the prices offered 
are those made by the millers themselves, 
that the government cannot be expected 
to pay. more than the bids call for, or 
that, if millers do not choose to accept 
orders for export, they do not have to— 
there is no compulsion about it. All such 
arguments are evasions of fundamental 
facts. 

The conditions created by the Grain 
Corporation are necessarily arbitrary. It 
does away with all competition in buying, 
establishes an absolute monopoly of the 
purchasing power, in restraint of trade it 
substitutes for a multiplicity of buyers 
a buying unit. Millers must sell to it or 
go without export orders, if they have no 
export orders they must shut down, if 
they shut down they must retire from 
business, either solvent or insolvent, ac- 
cording to their resources. 

The situation thus created by the Grain 
Corporation is not a normal one, and the 
miller confronted by it is in a desperate 
plight. He is absolutely at the mercy of 
the buyer, and he may not combine with 
his selling competitor for mutual pro- 
tection in higher prices, because it is con- 
trary to law. Monopoly in buying and 
competition in selling is a condition which 
makes continuation of business or the per- 
petuation of an industry impossible. 

It is perfectly obvious to any one who 
cares to examine even superficially into 
the prices being paid for its export flour 
by the Grain Corporation that no miller 
can produce flour and sell it at such values 
a heavy loss. There are, of 
course, a sufficiently large number of 
millers in the country so that some of 
them can be found willing, week after 
week, to make such distress sales in a 
desperate effort to tide over the worst 
period the trade has ever experienced in 
its entire history. 

Because flour can be bought at less 
than cost is no reason that it should be 
so bought, or that it is an honorable or 
straightforward practice to do so, espe- 
cially when the freedom of competition in 
buying has been arbitrarily, if necessarily, 
done away with. 

Rumors are current in the trade that 
the Grain Corporation makes a highly 
satisfactory profit in re-selling this flour 
bought from millers at less than cost. The 
Northwestern Miller does not believe this 
to be true. It is unthinkable that a 
branch of the United States government, 
merely to make a satisfactory showing for 
itself and a fine record of its stewardship, 
should profit from the bitter necessities 
of citizens of the country engaged in a 
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lawful and legitimate business. Such a 
thing would be wholly intolerable; it 
would put the government in the position 
of oppressing its people for its own profit. 

Rather is it the case that this export 
flour is purchased at less than cost be- 
cause of a mistaken idea that it is legiti- 
mate business, under such conditions of 
buying, to purchase at the lowest possible 
price, regardless of the seller’s necessities ; 
that this is merely the practical applica- 
tion of a well-known and accepted com- 
mercial law which justifies buying a com- 
modity from the lowest bidder. 

Having, however, suspended and super- 
seded commercial practice by the exer- 
cise of governmental authority in the 
abolition of competitive buying, the Grain 
Corporation cannot honorably justify it- 
self on the score of adherence to com- 
mercial law and custom. If such laws 
and customs are to stand, they must be 
applied in justice to the seller as well as 
the buyer. Having abrogated them, the 
Grain Corporation cannot appeal to them 
for justification. Instead, it must sub- 
stitute in behalf of the seller some form 
of protection against the situation it has 
created by force of its own authority. 

It will not be denied that the miller is 
entitled to a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for his work. This is to be 
found, not in excessive profits,—no miller 
in America asks or expects this in selling 
for export under present conditions,—but 
at least in a minimum profit sufficient to 
enable him to perpetuate his business. At 
the very least, he should be given bare 
cost for the flour he sells to his govern- 
ment for shipment abroad. 

The Northwestern Miller does not 
threaten, but it does warn the Grain Cor- 
poration, in the most friendly spirit, that 
this situation cannot endure and, unless a 
remedy is found, the millers of the United 
States will be forced to take concerted 
action for a general suspension of opera- 


tions. It furthermore suggests that a 


committee be appointed by the Grain Cor- 


poration to investigate this matter and 
to determine upon some method of buying 
flour for export which will insure justice 
for the seller and give him a profit on his 
sales, however small it may be, that will 
in some degree compensate him for his 


services, 


THE WAY OPEN 

The final passage of the Lever bill, pro- 
viding for maintaining the wheat price 
guaranty, with an entire day of the con- 
gressional session left, proves at least 
that the importance of the measure had 
been thoroughly impressed on both the 
House and the Senate. As has frequent- 
ly been pointed out, the act does not state 
specifically what policy is to be pursued 
in maintaining the guaranty; but none the 
less its passage is an enormous benefit to 
every one concerned with the handling of 
wheat and its products. Had it been 
held up, as might easily have been the 
case, the chaos in which the grain and 
milling trades would have been left would 
have been appalling. 

The act as finally passed contains a 
considerable number of amendments, pre- 
pared and inserted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, for which the mill- 
ers may well feel grateful to that body. 
Many of these consisted simply in add- 
ing, after the word “wheat,” phrases ex- 
tending the act to cover wheat products. 
For. example, in section six, the original 
bill provided that new import duties on 
wheat might be determined, but that in 
no case should such a rate of duty be 
fixed as to effect a reduction of the rate 
of duty wpon wheat under any then exist- 











ing tariff law of the United States. In 
other words, the duty on wheat would 
have been automatically held up, while 
a way would have been left open to reduce 
the duty on flour. The Senate, by in- 


cluding semolina and wheat flour with. 


wheat in this clause, has protected the 
miller against this unlikely, but entirely 
possible, development. 

The most important change, however, 
was made in section five, in which, after 
referring to the exportation of wheat and 
wheat flour, it is now provided “that, as 
between the two articles mentioned pref- 
erence shall be given to the exportation 
of flour, except when the public interest 
would, in the judgment of the President, 
be injuriously affected thereby.” It is 
many years since any law enacted by Con- 
gress has contained so definite and so 
specific a recognition of the particular 
rights of the milling industry. It is true, 
of course, that this clause does not by any 
means guarantee either that the exports 
of flour will actually be made, or that 
the price at which export flour will be 
bought will be such as to make the busi- 
ness worth having; it does, however, put 
Congress conclusively on record as ac- 
knowledging the importance, from the 
standpoint of national welfare, of facili- 
tating in every possible way the exporta- 
tion of American flour as opposed to that 
of wheat. 

The new law authorizes the President 
to use any existing agency or agencies to 
carry out the terms of the act; the power 
to create a new agency has been removed 
by the Senate. In other words, the Grain 
Corporation is designated in all but name. 
It is, in its new functions, the direct 
agent of Congress; and while its discre- 
tionary powers will necessarily be large, 
the terms of the Lever act define what 
it must accomplish. 

Herein lies the new and immensely im- 
portant opportunity for the milling in- 
dustry. Previously there was nothing 


in the mandate given to the Food Ad- - 


ministration or the Grain Corporation 
which specified the protection of the flour 
export trade. The millers could, and did, 
present their claims and make their plea 
for justice, but they could never demon- 
strate specifically that the Grain Corpo- 
ration could not favor wheat exports at 
the expense of flour without failing in its 
manifest duty. Now this has become pos- 
sible. The agent of the government has 
been directed, without equivocation, to 
give preference to the exportation of 
flour. If the event proves otherwise, if 
the flour export trade, handled, as must 
be the case for the present, through gov- 
ernment channels, finds itself stifled, then 
the millers will have the express orders of 
Congress available as their defense and 
protection. 

The passage of the Lever act is a no- 
table event in the history of American 
milling. It places the government on 
record as acknowledging that flour must 
be exported in sufficient quantities to keep 
the mills running, and to provide ade- 
quate supplies of millfeed for home con- 
sumption. It sets the mark of official 
approval on the claim which the millers 
have been making for years. Important 
as this is for the time of the immediate 
emergency, it is likely to prove even more 
so in the days when the wheat and flour 
trades Have returned to normal methods 
of marketing. Then the rebuilding of the 
export trade will be undertaken; and if 
any attempt is made to block it, through 
rates unduly favorable to wheat, or in 
any other way, the action of Congress in 
directing a preferential treatment of flour 
will be recalled. 
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The Lever bill was saved by some 
twenty-four hours, and it is probable that 
never has any period of a single day been 
more momentous for the American mill- 
ing industry. Had the measure been left 
over, along with many other bills which 
have been crowded out, the future of the 
trade would have seemed more than omi- 


nous. As it is, even though there is plenty - 


of uncertainty still ahead, the main facts 
are clear: the guaranty will be carried 
out; the agency empowered to do so has 
plenty of authority and ample funds; it 
has been ‘specifically directed to see that 
the handlers of wheat and flour are pro- 
tected against avoidable losses; and final- 
ly, the rights of the exporting miller have 
been entered indelibly on the records of 
the United States government. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Mill Shipments Increase—Congestion in East 
Reduced—Spot Sales Slow—Norwegian 
Barley Purchases Stopped 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., March 4.—Some are find- 
ing business a trifle improved, and more 
favorable news is coming from some of 
the larger eastern markets that have been 
congested with flour. The quantity of 
flour offered by the local mills and job- 
bers to the Grain Corporation this week 
is not as large as a week ago. There was 
one bid made here on 100 per cent flour, 
of 15,000 bbls, said to be at $10.19, jute, 
Baltimore. Spring wheat patents, 95 
per cent grades, from the Northwest, are 
quoted at $10.10@10.35; southwestern, 
$10.15@10.40,—jute, Chicago. 

The Norwegian Food Commission, New 
York, has advised rye millers through this 
territory that it will not purchase any 
more rye flour for the time being, al- 
though some of the mills have made offers 
to the commission for lots of various sizes. 

C. H. CHarten. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—Flour 
market very firm, and mill limits in some 
cases advanced. Local jobbers and bak- 
ers, however, generally amply supplied 
for near requirements, and trade con- 
tinues quiet. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: win- 
ter straight, western $10.25@10.50, near- 
by $9.50@10; Kansas straight, $10.65; all 
short patent, $10.90@11.20; spring short 
patent $10.75, all patent $10.50@10.75, 


‘first clear $9@9.50. Rye flour dull and 


lower at $7.15@7.60 per bbl. Little de- 
mand for bran. 


Samuet S. DANIELs. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Mill agents 
report a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for flour for mill shipment. Sales 
at second hands slow. Mill shipment, pre- 
war spring patents, range $11.35@11.60 
for special, and $11.10@11.40 for stan- 
dard. Spring first clears are under pres- 
sure to sell at $9@9.65; hard winter pat- 
ents, $11.25@11.75; soft winter patents, 
$10.75@11.40, with straights at $10.20@ 
10.50. Millfeed dull, and generally 50c 


ton lower. Corn products steady, with 
market a shade firmer. Oattheal un- 
changed. 


Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Scattered 
sales of both hard and soft wheat flour 
are reported to domestic markets, but de- 
mand continues quiet, buyers only taking 
their requirements. Wheat feed prices 
steadier, and several sales of the various 
grades reported; other feedstuffs dull and 
nominal. 

Perer Deruen. 





No Price Consideration 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 1.—The 
Southwestern Millers’ League recently ad- 
dressed Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the Grain Corporation, and Mr. Bausman, 
in charge of its flour-buying, asking that 
special consideration be accorded the 
Southwest in making government pur- 
chases of flour. It was argued that the 


Grain Corporation had forced millers in 
this territory to pay 12c bu over the gov- 
ernment basis for wheat at Kansas City, 
and that mills of this territory should 
have consideration further than that ac- 
corded them on purely competitive bids. 


> reply received reads in part as fol- 
ows: 

“We shall continue to buy flour on 
strictly competitive basis, and cannot be 
influenced by any plea of higher prices in 
Kansas or any other section. If any mills 
are located so that they have advantage 
in raw material, it is their natural ad- 
vantage of competition; remember, we 
never cared to resell wheat in Southwest 
and only did so in response to urgent 
representations from the mills themselves 
that they wanted this wheat, and we can- 
not, in buying, reflect any such basis as 
you propose.” R. E. Srerurne. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Inquiry Better—Shippers in the Market— 
Eastern Stocks Ample—Late Feeding Sea- 
son Anticipated, with Good Demand 

Mitwavukee, Wis., March 3.—The de- 
mand for millfeed showed some improve- 
ment last week, and shippers were able 
to place a moderate amount with buyers 
who had been out of the market for some 
time. Inquiry was decidedly better, and 
shippers were buying more freely. —- 
storms all over the country, with muc 
colder weather, stimulated the demand, 
but on Monday there was an easier feeling 
and buyers appear to be filled up for the 
present. 

Western prices were held fairly firm 
on bran and middlings, but rye feed was 
weak, and there appeared to be no call for 
it. Dealers who have stocks on hand say 
that they find exceptionally light demand. 
Indications are for milder weather, which 
will have a tendency to check the demand 
for all-grades of feed. 

Eastern prices were lower, and buyers 
are not taking hold of feed at present. 
Stocks are ample in the East, and .ship- 
pers find the best demand from central 
states. Northwestern country mills con- 
tinue to offer at considerably lower prices 
than Minneapolis or Milwaukee. South- 
western markets improved somewhat; 
there was a fair demand early in the 
week, but demand fell off later. There 
is so much high-priced feed on the mar- 
ket that buyers are waiting until these 
accumulations are cleaned up before mak- 
ing new purchases. 

Heavy feeds are expected to show a 
good premium over bran, and the season 
for middlings is now at hand. Shippers 
report that they can sell middlings freely 
for immediate shipment, but deferred 
shipment is slow. Gluten feed demand 
was very slack, and buyers who have feed 
bought for first half of March shipment 
are asking that delivery be made later 
in the month, or April shipment is pre- 
ferred. 

The milk strike in New York state in 
February demoralized the feed business, 
and feeders were not buying; in conse- 
quence, transit stuff accumulated, but is 
now being gradually worked off. There is 
a feeling, however, that the feeding sea- 
son will be late this year, and every pound 
of feed will be wanted. There was only 
a scattering demand for hominy feed and, 
while offerings are light, the trade gen- 
erally is holding off. There was very 
little demand for wheat screenings, and 
jobbers are generally storing, anticipating 
a good demand later in the month. Prices 
show.a range of $12@25 per ton, accord- 
ing to quality. The demand for barley 
feed has dropped off materially the past 
week, feeders being fairly stocked up for 


the present. 
H. N. Wiison. 








Zabriskie Heads Sugar Board 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 1.—At a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
Inc., held in the offices of the Food Ad- 
ministration, last Wednesday, it was an- 
nounced that George A. Zabriskie, of 
New York, had been elected president of 
the board to succeed George M. Rolph, 
resigned. Theodore F. Whitmarsh was 
elected vice-president; James F. Bell, of 
Minneapolis, treasurer; E. S. Keeley, as- 
sistant treasurer; and William A. Glas- 
gow, Jr., counsel. 

Mr. Rolph, who has been president of 
the Sugar Equalization Board since its 
organization, was compelled to withdraw 
from the position in order to devote him- 
self to his own business. The principal 
activities of the board consist now of fin- 
ishing up the uncompleted business in- 
cident to its operations during the war 
period. Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





March 5, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
eentages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Mar. 2 Mar. 3 


Mar. 1 Feb. 22 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....242,515 190,760 206,820 400,685 








Bt. .Paal siccnes 12,047 10,396 ..ccre cesses 
Duluth-Superior 6,665 14,300 16,735 17,720 
Milwaukee ..... 20,7600 S.7O0 occas 6,000. 

Totals ....... 270,827 224,055 223,555 424,405 
Outside mills*..164,169 ...... 111,605 140,630 

Ag’gate sprg.434,996 ...... 335,160 565,035 
St. Louis ...... 32,700 12,600 23,600 32,960 
St. Louist ..... 49,500 50,700 27,000 53,900 
Buffalo ........ 58,050 63,450 113,000 107,200 
Rochester ..... 10,700 11,700 9,800 11,900 
Chicago ....... 23,000 23,250 19,750 22,500 
Kansas City.... 30,300 37,000 28,800 63,100 
Kansas City}. ..161,141 164,058 122,250 169,942 
Omaha ........ B.70S BO068 accccs coccss 
POISE .cccseces 27,283 18,100 12,280 15,800 
Toledof ....... 39,435 26,180 20,065 45,685 


Nashville** ....101,248 78,744 45,110 67,250 
Portland, Oreg.. 34,700 40,596 22,250 ...... 
Seattle .....e-. 25,590 18,635 39,115 18,735 
Tacoma ...+..+. 14,120 22,085 37,245 23,585 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mar, 2 Mar. 3 
Mar. 1 Feb. 22 1918 1917 






Minneapolis ...... 46 36 40 76 
Wt. Pad) cccccccese 73 62 os rv 
Duluth-Superior .. 15 38 46 49 
Outside mills* .... 70 55 46 58 

Average spring... 61 48 42 69 
Milwaukee ........ 57 48 es 50 
St. Louis 25 47 65 
St. Louist . TTT 66 35 70 
Buflalo ..ccccccces 38 68 64 
Rochester ........ 63 61 58 
CHICAGO ..cccecces § 89 66 84 
Kansas City 45 35 88 
Kansas Cityt 45 40 61 
Omaha ....-. ° 41 os os 
Toledo ...... - 57 38 29 33 
BOIOGOE ccrccccces 32 26 43 
Nashville** ....... 38 29 44 
Portland, Oregon.. 81 95 65 o2 
Seattle ....cccveee 54 28 83 45 
TACOME ...cccccee 24 38 65 41 

Totals .cccrceces 52 49 46 58 
Minnesota-Dakotas 61 48 42 69 
Other states ...... 52 49 46 57 


Flour output for week ending March 1 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending Feb. 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Rye Flour for Norway 

Curicaco, Int., March 1.—The Norwe- 
gian Food Commission, with offices in New 
York City, is said to have recently pur- 
chased 25,000 bbls of rye flour to go to 
Norway, but no one seems to know to 
whom the contracts were awarded. It 
was hinted that one of the leading mills 
in the Northwest received the entire 
amount on its bid, but this particular mill 
never made a bid, and is not even familiar 
with the quality of flour the commission 
is wanting. 

It is also said that the Food Adminis- 
tration is asking for bids on 8,000 to 
10,000 bbls of white patent rye flour of 
60 per cent grade, but the extraction is 
not mentioned. Late advices from New 
York City are to the effect that no bids 
are wanted just now. 

Whether or not sales have been exten- 
sively made to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, the rumors have had the effect of 
advancing the price of rye flour 30@50c 
bbl in Chicago, and improved the demand 
somewhat. The trade here would like 
very much. to see purchases made of rye 
flour, and taken from the stocks on hand 
instead of flour to be made. 

C. H. CuHatren. 





Pacific Coast Mills Get Wheat 

Seattiz, Wasu., March 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation has notified mills that 
they can obtain wheat from government 
reserves at a premium of 10c per bu, on 
track, above coast basis. 

‘ W. C. Trrrany. 

Port Arthur and Fort William are 
credited with a grain elevator capacity of 
50,000,000 bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PASSAGE OF GRAIN GUARANTY BILL 





Lever Bill Goes Through Senate, and Agreement is Reached With House— 
Cotton Amendment Makes Trouble—Bill Satisfactory to Millers 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Shortly after midnight this 
morning, and in the last hours of the 
present Congress, the final legislative 
steps were taken that passed the grain 
guaranty bill. It was then ready for 
engrossing and submission to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. 

Except for persistent and tactful push- 
ing of the bill by its friends in these last 
days, the bill might easily have been lost 
in a mass of unfinished business. Pecu- 
liar complications arose that might easily 
have sidetracked it. The amendment in 
the Senate relating to cotton was not sat- 
isfactory to the House members, and 
when they had considered it, and added 
another cotton amendment, they asked 
that the bill go to conference.. That in- 
volved danger in loss of time and pos- 
sible opposition at the last moment, for 
at all times there has been a disposition 
on the part of a few to block the legisla- 
tion. 

This difficulty was overcome by having 
the Senate, on motion of Senator Gore, 
agree to the House amendment to its own 
amendment on the cotton matter, and 
then, on motion in the Housé, the request 
for conference was reconsidered and the 
bill ordered to the speaker’s table for 
final disposition. That disposition was 
reached between 12 and 1 this morning, 
when the House voted to approve the 
Senate amendments as reported and act- 
ed upon last Friday. 

From the standpoint of the miller the 
bill may be considered very «acceptable. 
The bill itself does not read as clearly in 
all details as it might, but such changes 
as may be wise can be made at the next 
session of Congress. In the meantime, 
it does afford the guaranty to the wheat 
interests; and for the millers, their prod- 
uct is specifically mentioned and provided 
for throughout the bill. 

It is recognized that the service ren- 
dered by James F. Bell in his original 
statement to the House Committee. on 
Agriculture when the bill was being pre- 
pared, and his business-like explanation 
of the bill to senators and representatives, 
have been of inestimable value. For the 
past week A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, has been 
in*the city, keeping in close touch with 
the bill. 

Its final passage in the short time it has 
been up for consideration by this Con- 
gress, which in its last days has been so 
unusually clogged with many great mat- 
ters, is really remarkable. Its impor- 
tance to the smooth conduct of business 
was, of course, a big factor in the success 
of the bill, coupled with the fact that 
the necessity for a+price guaranty grew 
out of the action of Congress itself in 
first establishing a price. 


THE BILL IN THE SENATE 


The bill as it had been passed by the 
House came up for consideration in the 
Senate last Thursday afternoon, and the 
debate occupied practically all of the 
afternoon and did not close until nearly 
1 o’clock, when it was read by title for 
the third time and passed. Resolving it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole, the 
Senate took up the bill in detail, and 
considered the amendments that had been 
proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, as presented by Senator 
Gore. 

Most of the amendments were acted 
upon quickly and favorably. Much dis- 
cussion, however, followed the presenta- 
tion of an amendment by Senator Pom- 
erene which provided “That nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed to be a 
guaranty of the price of spring wheat 
harvested in 1919 to the producers who 
did not sow or produce spring wheat in 
1918, and no portion of said moneys here- 
in appropriated shall be paid to such pro- 
ducers of spring wheat.’ 

It was pointed out that such a provi- 
sion would create a great many difficul- 
ties in administering the law; it was 
shown that already in the Southwest much 
spring wheat has been planted where 
other crops have heretofore been raised, 
and it was emphasized that the difficulties 
of adjusting settlements under such a 


provision would be almost unsurmount- 
able. On this point Senator Kellogg, of 
Minnesota, took a positive stand in oppo- 
sition to the Pomerene amendment. 

After considerable exchange of views 
between senators Pomerene and Kellogg 
the amendment was adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Later in the day, 
as the general discussion of the bill pro- 
ceeded, and the time approached for a 
vote on the bill in full, as finally agreed 
upon by the committee, Senator Kellogg 
gave notice that he would ask for a sep- 
arate vote on the amendment of Senator 
Pomerene when the bill came before the 
Senate for final action. The senator kept 
his promise, and after a viva voce vote 
had been taken on the bill, with the ex- 
ception of that one amendment, a roll call 
vote was taken on the latter, with the re- 
sult that Senator Pomerene’s amendment 
was not sustained. Had it not been for 
the persistence and well-dirécted opposi- 
tion of Senator Kellogg, the Pomerene 
amendment would have been included, 
and would undoubtedly have served great- 
ly to embarrass the work of carrying out 
the guaranty. 

Among the minor amendments not re- 
ported earlier in the week, it is interest- 
ing to note that in the bili as it passed the 
Senate, wherever the terms wheat and 
wheat flour are used, the additional word 
“semolina” has been added, in the follow- 
ing order, “wheat, semolina or wheat 
flour.” . 

On the proposal of Senator Reed, the 
penalties provided in the House bill are 
materially reduced, as for instance from 
$5,000 to $1,000, and by the elimination of 
prison penalties. 

At the instance of senators interested 
in the cotton-producing industry, a rider 
was added to the bill, quite foreign to it, 
which amends section five of the “cotton 
futures” act of 1916. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





WORK OF EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Herbert Hoover Appoints Directors to Assist 
Him in America—Food Administration 
Practically Ceases to Function 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 1.—With 
the last day of February the United 
States Food Administration practically 
ceased to function as such, except in the 
maintenance of certain necessary de- 
partments, such as the enforcement and 
accounting divisions. Practically all of 
the volunteer and paid workers have left 
the big temporary building down in Po- 
tomac Park, the furniture and files are 
rapidly being moved away, and the once 
busy institution is now only a succession 
of empty rooms, except for the division 
mentioned above and the offices of the 
Belgian Relief. 

A few principal officers remain in 
charge. By announcement effective 
March 3, Edgar Rickard and Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh, of the Food Administra- 
tion, who have been directing the affairs 
of the administration during Mr. Hoov- 
er’s absence, have been appointed by him 
joint directors in the United States 
of the American Relief Administration, 
which has been established by President 
Wilson to administer the $100,000,000 
fund appropriated by Congress for Euro- 
pean relief. ‘ 

General offices of the new organization 
will be in New York, but Mr. Rickard 
and Mr. Whitmarsh, with necessary as- 
sistants, will be at the Washington of- 
fices. Mr. Rickard returned this week 
from a quick trip to Paris to consult with 
Mr. Hoover, and has brought back with 
him a programme to be followed in ad- 
ministering the new.trust. Many of the 
purchases under the big appropriation 
have already been made, and the food is 
well on the way to final distribution. 

The fund will be a revolving rather 
than a diminishing one, for in many in- 
stances the countries afforded relief will 
be able to make prompt compensation for 
the: supplies sent them. Thus the bene- 
fits of the appropriation will be continu- 
ous, and in the end the government may 


save to its treasury a large portion of the 
original appropriation. 

In fact, it appears from day to day 
that this appropriation and the still larger 
one for the grain guaranty may not in 
the end cost the government much in 
actual expense. There are possibilities 
that one fund and part of the other may 
be returned in full. If the appropriation 
under the grain guaranty act cannot be 
returned there are possibilities that it 
may not be nearly so fully drawn upon as 
some have estimated. 

President Wilson has issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation, in pursuance of the 
act appropriating $100,000,000 for Euro- 
pean relief, and it is under this procla- 
mation that Mr. Hoover and his two prin- 
cipal assistants, Messrs. Rickard and 
Whitmarsh, assume the management of 
the new organization, known as the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, and already 
being called by the abbreviated form the 
SA, M, AL" 

“In pursuance of an act entitled, ‘An 
act for the relief of such populations in 
Europe, and countries contiguous thereto, 
outside of Germany, German-Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, as may 
be determined upon by the President. as 
necessary,’ approved Feb, 24, 1919, I here- 
by direct that the furnishing of foodstuffs 
and other urgent supplies, and the trans- 
portation, Pigeon. | and administra- 
tion thereof, provided for in said act, 
shall be conducted under the direction 
of Herbert Hoover, who is hereby ap- 
pointed director general of the American 
Relief Administration, with full power 
to determine to which of the populations 
named in said act the supplies shall be 
furnished and in what quantities, and 
further to arrange for reimbursement so 
far as possible, as in said act provided. 

“He is hereby authorized to establish 
the American Relief Administration for 
the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of said act, and to employ such per- 
sons and incur such expenses as may be 
necessary for such purpose, to disburse 
all sums appropriated under the afore- 
said act of Feb. 24, 1919, and appoint a 
disbursing officer with that power; and 
particularly to employ the Foéd Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, organized 
under the provisions of the Food Control 
act of Aug. 10, 1917, as an agency for the 
purpose of transportation and distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and supplies to the 
populations requiring relief. 

“He is hereby further authorized in 
the carrying out of the aforesaid act of 
Feb. 24, 1919, to contract with the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation or any 
other person or corporation, that such 
person or corporation shall carry stocks 
of food in transit to Europe, and at 
points in Europe, in such quantities as 
may be agreed upon and as are required 
to meet relief needs, and that there shall 
be paid to such person or corporation in 
advance from the appropriation made in 
the aforesaid act of Feb. 24, 1919, any 
sums which may be required for the pur- 
chase and transportation of foodstuffs 
and the maintenance of stocks. (Signed) 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





MACARONI MEN ACTIVE 


Will Raise $50,000 Fund for National Adver- 
tising Campaign—Durum Millers 
to Co-operate 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 27.—The lead- 
ing macaroni and spaghetti manufactur- 
ers of the United States held a meeting 
recently in Chicago for the purpose of 
laying plans to put the macaroni and 
spaghetti business back to where it was 
before the war. The wheat-saving prop- 
aganda—the enforced use of inferior 
semolina, and the attempted use of sub- 
stitutes in macaroni and spaghetti—seems 
to have hurt the business on these prod- 
ucts, and it is the intention of the maca- 
roni manufacturers to re-educate the con- 
sumers to their merits. 

Together with the millers of semolina 
and durum wheat flour, they are raising 
a fund of $50,000 to spend in advertising 
and other propaganda advantageous to 
the consumption of alimentary paste. A 
committee of one miller and four maca- 
roni manufacturers is working on the 
plan, and no doubt will be successful in 
the campaign. 

Ors B. Dursrn. 


897 
BUYS HALF MILLION BBLS 


Government Purchases Last Week Total 
525,000 Bbls—Prices Range from 
$9.55 to $10.20 


Government purchases on last week’s 
bids aggregated 525,000 bbls. The prices 
ranged, for hard wheat flour, $9.85@ 
10.20, and for soft $9.55@10.20. It was 
announced that all the offers up to and 
including $10.19 had been accepted, and 
— 25 per cent of the $10.20 offers were 
taken. ; 





Canada Sells 750,000 Bblis 


Toronto, Ont., March 1.—On Tuesday 
of this week the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., bought flour from Canadian mills 
for March shipment, allotting orders 
to the amount of 750,000 bbls, ac- 
cording to capacity of mills and pre- 
vious export business. The price paid 
was $10.60 bbl, jutes, seaboard, for spring 
wheat. A limited amount of flour made 
from Ontario wheat will be taken at a 
price not yet named. 

The total of these purchases does not 
equal the stocks of Canadian flour on 
hand, and further buying will be neces- 
sary if mills are to resume regular grind- 
ing. 

A. H. Battey. 





WINTER WHEAT UNCERTAIN 


Weather Not Wholly Satisfactory—Warmer 
Temperatures Prevail—Moisture 
Badly Needed 


Torevo, Ouro, March 4.—(Special Tel-. 
egram)—The cold, blustering weather 
which inaugurated March has moderated, 
and given place to mild, springlike condi- 
tions again, so the menace to the wheat- 
fields has somewhat abated, although the 
fields are still liable to damage from al- 
ternate freezing and thawing. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 


* * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—There has been cloudy and 
warmer weather the past three days 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, but no further precipitation is re- 
ported. These sections received the small- 
est amount of precipitation on record 
during the past three months. However, 
the growing wheat crop has not suffered 
for lack of moisture, although a good 
snow-fall or rains would be very bene- 
ficial. 

Peter DERLIEN. 





The Cuban Flour Situation 

Cuicaco, Int., March 1.—Secretary 
Husband, representing the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has been in Washington 
for a week, and is expected home within 
the next day or so. In a telegram to his 
Chicago office regarding the Cuban situa- 
tion he advises that the Grain Corpora- 
tion has made no allotment of flour to 
Cuba since Dec. 31, but on account of 
strike conditions in Cuba and shortage of 
tonnage in this country, large quantities 
of flour were held at American ports by 
the Cuban Food Administration. It went 
forward in January, and he understands 
that the Cuban Food Administration flour 
is still not cleared from American ports, 
although paid for some time ago. 

“There was a definite understanding by 
the American authorities in Cuba and 
Cuban authorities that if America de- 
ferred until Feb. 1 issuing permits for 
direct trading, Cuban authorities would 
then allow direct importation,” adds Mr. 
Husband, “but from developments it 
would seem that the Cuban Food Admin- 
istration has not been able to dispose of 
its holdings, and is trying to force sales 
on the basis of two barrels of its flour to 
one of individual importation to be per- 
mitted. 

“The War Trade Board is very much 
disturbed over the situation, but can do 
little, as the proposition is purely one for 
the State department. The latter is also 
much concerned, and says it has done 
absolutely everything within its power to 
bring about clearance through Cuban cus- 
tom-houses of individual shipments.” 

Secretary Husband and Fred J. Ling- 
ham have both been in Washington work- 
ing hard on the Cuban and other matters. © 

C. H. Cmarren. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 51,755 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending March 1) 242,515 
bbls, against 206,820 in 1918, 400,685 in 
1917, and 377,610 in 1916. 

x * 

The flour market is very spotted. Oc- 
casionally a mill reports a little show of 
interest on the part of some customers, 
but as a general rule trade is very dull. 
Only those buyers whose stocks are ex- 
hausted inquire for prices, and these buy 
only in minimum quantities. 

Opinions in regard to domestic stocks 
vary greatly. Buying has been so slim 
for upwards of two months that some 
millers think stocks must be almost ab- 
sorbed. The consumption has been going 
on, while buying has been at a standstill. 
In consequence, these millers are inclined 
to look for pretty good business to develop 
shortly. On the other hand, other millers 
say their advices are that stocks are still 
fairly heavy, and that they expect the 
present dullness to continue tor at least 
another month. 

Advancing wheat premiums have forced 
millers to raise their quotations 15@30c 
bbl. on patents. The advance, however, 
has not driven any buyers into the mar- 
ket as yet. First clear flour is as dull 
as ever, while second clear cannot be 
moved at all. One Minneapolis mill is 
reported to be offering second clear flour 
at $46 ton, Minneapolis, or about what 
some mills ask for flour middlings. 

Mills are this week putting in bids to 
the Grain Corporation on an improved 
quality of straight flour, such as that out- 
lined by the flour department in its cir- 
cular a week or two ago. For this char- 
acter of flour mills ask $10.60@10.85 
bbl, in jutes, delivered Baltimore, against 
$10.20, the top price paid a week ago. 
Naturally, all are curious to learn what 
the Grain Corporation will pay this week. 
One Minneapolis mill last week was al- 
lotted 25,000 bbls for export, and a num- 
ber of smaller lots were bought from in- 
terior mills. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$10.75@10.90 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear, $8.25@8.50; second clear, $5.25 
@6.75, in jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

A little more activity was noted in 
millfeed early in the week, but demand 
has been quiet for the last day or two. 
This is particularly true as to the heavier 
feeds. A fair demand, however, is still 
reported for bran and standard mid- 
dlings. 

The fact that transit stocks in the East 
have been absorbed is taken as a healthy 
indication. Eastern brokers are bidding 
spot prices for quick shipment stuff. 
There is really no heavy buying going on, 
but demand shows a marked improve- 
ment over two weeks ago. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $35@36 ton; flour middlings, 
$42@44; red dog, $47@49; rye middlings, 
$35@36 ton,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 

ing 12 were in operation March 4: 


Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinsoa Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern Sonsolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B and E mills. 

Russeli-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Anchor 
mills, 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 41,625 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 1 they made 176,115 
bbls of flour, against 129,185 in 1918. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,610 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 8,400 in 1918. 


DEATH OF GOTTLIEB SCHOBER 


Gottlieb Schober, pioneer miller of 
Minneapolis and founder of the Phoenix 


The People’s Mill was located on First 
Street South, adjoining the saw mill of 
Dorilus Morrison. In the fall of 1874 a 
site was purchased on the east side at 
the corner of Main Street and Third Ave- 
nue S. E., upon which the Phoenix Mill 
was erected. This mill began operations 
in April, 1875. The business was con- 
ducted as a copartnership until 1893, when 
the Phoenix Mill Co. was incorporated, 
with Mr. Schober as president, which of- 
fice he held until the time of his death. 

In the spring of 1899, the Phoenix Mill 
Co. acquired the 150-bbl mill at Herman, 
Minn., which it still operates. The com- 
pany sold its Minneapolis mill to the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in the fall of 
1916. 

Mr. Schober has not been actively en- 
gaged in business for about 12 years, and 
has lived in Sawtelle, Cal., most of that 
time. The business has been looked after 
by his three sons, Carl G. and Edward E. 
Schober, of Minneapolis, and William F. 
Schober, of Herman, Minn. Mr. Schober 





The Late Gottlieb Schober 


Mill, died Feb. 26, at Sawtelle, Cal., at 
the advanced age of 84 years. 

Mr. Schober was born in Wurtemburg, 
Germany, Nov. 27, 1834. He came to the 
United States in 1854, landing at Phila- 
delphia. The following year he moved 
to St. Anthony, now Minneapolis, and 
pre-empted land in Maple Grove town- 
ship, Hennepin County. 

A year or two afterwards he secured 
employment at his trade as miller in 
Waconia, Minn. He remained there un- 
til 1861, when he moved to Sparta, Wis. 
He worked in the mill at Sparta, and was 
finally placed in charge of it. In the 
spring of 1865, Mr. Schober and Carl 
Stamwitz formed a partnership under the 
name of Stamwitz & Schober, and bought 
the 2-run mill of Noble & Walker at what 
is now Main Street and Third Avenue 
S. E., Minneapolis. This mill was operat- 
ed by the firm until some time in the 
early part of 1870, when Mr. Schober 
bought a half interest in the People’s Mill, 
which was also built by Noble & Walker. 
In 1871 the other half interest in the 
People’s Mill was acquired by Stamwitz 
& Schober, and the old 2-run mill was sold 
to Mr. Schussler, and shortly afterwards 
burned. 


was one of the first members of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, and re- 
tained his membership in it until he 
moved to California. In addition to the 
three sons mentioned, he is survived by 
John E. Schober, of Seattle, a son, and 
Mrs. Marie F. A. Laliberte, of Sawtelle, 
Cal., a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gottlieb Schober cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
in Minneapolis, Sept. 29, 1916. They re- 
turned to California Nov. 3, and on Nov. 
11 Mrs. Schober died suddenly of pneu- 
monia. This was a severe blow to Mr. 
Schober, and since then his health has 
been gradually failing. 

A man of the highest probity and uni- 
versally respected, Mr. Schober had a 
wide circle of friends in Minneapolis and 
elsewhere by whom he was held in most 
affectionate regard. Gentle, kindly and 
generous, his long and useful life, now 
brought to a close, was a record of which 
his descendants may well be proud. He 
honored the industry of which he was a 
member, and his memory remains a cher- 
ished inheritance. Among all its old 
friends The Northwestern Miller has none 
whom it holds in greater respect and af- 
fection than it has ever held Gottlieb 
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Schober, the pioneer miller of St. An- 
thony Falls. 
MILLING COMBINE ALLEGED 

A committee appointed by the Montana 
legislature to investigate the high cost 
of living, and charges of profiteering, has 
submitted its report to the House. The 
report charges that the Montana Millers’ 
Association is a combination in restraint 
of trade; that the price of grain as paid 
to the producer in Montana is a result 
of a gentleman’s agreement among grain 
dealers; that the citizens of Montana de- 
rive no benefit from the fact that the 
mills are located in the state, and are 
charged just as much for the flour as are 
purchasers of same in distant states, who 
have a heavy freight added; and that as 
soon as the Food Administration price 
regulations were removed some millers 
doubled their margin of profit. 


SEEK TO PROTECT GRAIN INTERESTS 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a committee to investigate 
the wheat guaranty bill now before Con- 
gress, and ascertain whether the grain in- 
terests of the country have been given 
consideration by the framers of the bill. 
The bill provides protection for mill- 
ers, wholesalers, jobbers, bakers and re- 
tail merchants, but grain traders are not 
specifically mentioned. The latter feel 
that they also should be protected, since 
they would be as liable to sustain heavy 
losses as any of the other interests men- 
tioned, in case of a sudden and material 
price change. 

The Minneapolis committee is composed 
of J. L. McCaull, chairman, G. F. Ewe, 
C. A. Magnuson, J. H. McMillan, Wil- 


liam Dalrymple, B. F. Benson, L. H. 
Howard, A. C. Howard, A. C. Loring, H. 
P. Gallaher and H. S. Helm. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 
Minneapolis millers a week ago were 
advised that the Cuban government re- 
cently purchased two boatloads of flour 
from the Grain Corporation. It is now 
insisting that buyers there must take two 
barrels of this flour or of stocks already 
on hand in Cuba for every one barrel they 
purchase direct from this country. So 
far no drafts have been protested and, 
consequently, mills have not taken up the 
matter with the State department at 
Washington. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : ° 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 2,041 909 1,934 3,154 1,073 
DUIMtR, cc ccaces 20 *75 64 878 337 
Totals. .ccvees 2,06] 984 1, 998 4,032 1,410 
Duluth, b’d’d... see ee 612 783 20 
TOCA, 05.0 8606 2,061 984 2,610 4,815 1, 430 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 1, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 


in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916- iz 1915-16 





Minneapolis .. 77,713 54,482 70,5 117,768 

DURE ciccaes 87,467 *16,573 18, 933 88,356 
Totals signs enaee 71,055 eet 206,124 

Duluth, WG... wscse coves 4,949 6,566 
Teta: 2: c.2. 165, 180 71,055 94,410 212,690 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 23,889 774 11,582 12,868 13,089 
Duluth ... 25,874 *838 7,110 14,630 10,317 





Totals... 


49,763 1,612 18,692 27,498 23, 406 
Duluth, b’d’d .... se 


3,076 2,676 185 


Totals... 49,763 1,612 21,768 30,174 A "23,5 591 
*Includes Canadian. 


OPPOSE STATE-OWNED MILIS AND ELEVATORS 


A committee appointed by the South 
Dakota legislature to investigate the ad- 
visability of the state establishing flour 
mills and elevators has reported that, all 
things considered, it does not think it wise 
for the state to consider the proposition 
at this time. 

The report of the committee in part is 
as follows: 

“One of the very large items of expense 
in the flour mill industry is that of fuel. 
This gives a big advantage to the water- 
power driven flouring mills in Minneapo- 
lis. Mills located in South Dakota have 
so far, necessarily, depended on high- 
priced coal. 

(Continued on page 910.) 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending March 1 
was estimated at 23,000 bbls, or 88 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 23,250, 
or 89 per cent, last week, 19,750, or 67 
per cent, in 1918, and 22,500, or 84 per 
cent, in 1917. 

From the standpoint of the Chicago 
millers, trade conditions might be worse, 
and there is an occasional millers’ agent 
or broker who does not look as disconso- 
late as he did a week or 10 days ago, but 
the majority of those handling flour in 
Chicago are complaining a great deal. 
Many brokers are experiencing difficulty 
in making even their daily expenses. 

It is hoped, now that the Lever bill has 
been passed, that buyers will feel that any 
purchases of flour they make will not be 
subjected to a sudden drop in price due 
to some governmental action. Even 
though the Lever bill is protective to a 
certain extent, yet the trade feels that, 
with the power intrusted to the Presi- 
dent, there might something occur most 
any time, and those who have studied the 
situation seem to feel that there is not 
going to be much activity in flour buying 
for some time. 

There are some sales being made to a 
few of the larger bakers in the central 
and eastern states. Flour from Kansas 
has been sold to some of the bakers in 
the East for bread use, far more than of 
flour from the Northwest. 

If any one was in the market for first 
and second clears there would be little 
difficulty in obtaining more than wanted. 
There probably was never a time when 
these grades were so universally offered 
as at present. The inability to export, 
the little interest taken by the Grain Cor- 
poration in the buying of these products, 
and the general dull feeling as to flour, 
have caused accumulation in every section, 
both millers and wholesalers having stocks 
in extent of their desires. Second clear 
can be purchased at one’s own price. 

If, as hinted, the Grain Corporation 
intends to purchase a better flour than 
the pre-war grade, millers are curious to 
know how they are going to produce a 
good straight, if that is the quality want- 
ed, at anywhere near the prices that have 
been paid for the 100 per cent grades. 
The highest price paid for hard wheat 
flour, $10.20, Baltimore, would be a net 
price here of nominally $9.70, jute. As- 
suming that straight grades of good qual- 
ity are wanted, this figure paid for the 
100 per cent flour looks pretty low. 


SURPLUS FLOUR STOCKS 

A careful survey of the 100 per cent 
grade stocks of flour owned and stored in 
Chicago was made this week. There are 
probably not to exceed 30,000 to 40,000 
bbls in this market, and mainly owned by 
three or four jobbers. Some that have 
been credited with having considerable on 
hand claim that they are down to around 
500 bbls or less, and that they are able 
to work it off in a small way at around 
$10.40@ 10.60. 

The trouble here has been in disposing 
of the small packages through wholesale 
grocers to the retail trade. When the 
housewife was permitted to return to 
flour of a whiter color than the 100 per 
cent, there was a sudden drop in the sales 
of war-time flour, but even at that 


wholesale grocers claim that their small 
packages are pretty well disposed of. If 
the Grain Corporation could be’ induced 
to relieve the situation here of the 100 
per cent flour, and would purchase first 
and second clears, a great improvement 
in trade conditions would prevail at once. 


The millers and flour merchants of 
Chicago were again unfortunate this week 
in not making any sales to the Grain Cor- 
poration. One jobbing concern bid for 
a combination of jobbers on 40,000 bbls 
at $10.24; one mill, 10,000 at $10.40; an- 
other mill, 30,000 at $10.30; and a mill 
operated from here, 40,000 at $10.60. 
There were two or three mill representa- 
tives for Indiana and Michigan mills that 
received awards on lots of 500 to 3,000 
bbls of soft flour at $10.10@10.19. On 
the basis of $10.19, the price at which the 
corporation purchased would be a net 
price here of nominally $9.70. 


THE JOLLY MILLER 


Some rather amusing instances are oc- 
curring in the milling business right now. 
A leading miller from the Northwest 
passed through Chicago a few days ago 
on his way to the East. He had travelled 
by easy stages from the Northwest down 
through Wisconsin, calling on some of his 
trade and meeting one or two salesmen. 

Arriving in Chicago, he took on the 
disconsolate appearance of a chief mourn- 
er and could hardly find words to express 
his regrets regarding the milling busi- 
ness: how his mill had been idle the great- 
er part of the time; the exceptionally 
small number of orders on his books; 
feeds gone off $1.50@2 ton; 100 per cent 
flour far too plentiful, unless it might be 
first and second clears and low-grade. 

After he had imparted all this informa- 
tion, the question was asked why he was 
going east, and he replied that he was 
going to meet his salesmen at Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and New York City, in order 
to jolly them up and assure them that 


business was good and that the future 

was very promising. : 
NEW BAG FACTORY 

Marshall Field & Co. have for some 


time been quite active in the manufactur- 
ing and merchandising of jute flour bags, 
and have established a large department 
in their wholesale house in Chicago. An- 
nouncement was made early last week 
that this organization had closed a con- 
tract for the lease of property at Forty- 
seventh and Whipple streets, Chicago, 
and for the erection of a factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of bur- 
lap bags. 

Building operations on the structure, 
which will be one story high, with atten- 
tion being paid to securing a maximum 
of daylight, will begin in the near future. 
The investment involved in the lease and 
erection of the plant will approximate 
$200,000. The factory, it is estimated, 
will have a productive capacity of 75,000 
to 100,000 bags a day. 

According to the announcement, the 
structure will not only employ all features 
of modern and economic constructions, 
but the plans provide, as in all industries 
operated by the company, particularly 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
employees. 

FEED VALUES LOWER 


From some sections it is reported that 
millers are finding an improvement in 
the feed situation, and with some grades 
the local mills are finding little difficulty 
in disposing of their output. However, 
there is no snap to the trade, especially 
from the larger eastern markets. The 
best class of trade is through the central 
and smaller markets. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $72; middlings, $38; red dog, 
$49@50; white middlings, $46; winter 
bran, barley feed and rye feed, nominally 
$38, in 100-lb sacks. 

CORBIN CO, BROADENING OUT 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
was in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and other 
central and eastern points this week. 
This organization recently engaged W. H. 
Patterson, formerly with the Pillsbury 
Co. in and around Omaha, as its Cleveland 


representative, with offices at 730 Wil- 
liamson Building, and James McConville, 
for eight years with the Pillsbury Co. at 
Pittsburgh, as its representative in that 
market. His address is 950 Union Arcade 
Building. 

INDORSES LIMITED GRAIN TRANSACTIONS 

Last year, when the Food Administra- 
tion placed restrictions on the grain trade 
prohibiting purchases or sales of cash 
grain in advance of 60 days’ requirements, 
many in the trade here severely criticized 
John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion. They claimed that it was an unnec- 
essary restriction, and was injurious to 
the grain trade. 

In light of the recent failures among 

eastern cash grain handlers who had over- 

bought in anticipation of a normal de- 
mand, a Boston man who was here last 
week said the 60-day shipping rule was 
one of the best things that ever was put 
on the grain trade, and it should not have 
been taken off. It prevented the eastern 
distributors from over-buying and the 
western men from overselling. 

“Eastern men cannot put up margins 
on their cash purchases,” he said, “as 
they are unable to get any margins from 
the distributors scattered throughout the 
country to whom they sell. Last year the 
western sellers were caught by the ad- 
vance in prices, and some of them bought 
grain back from us at a loss of 20@30c 
bu. This year the mild season has re- 
versed the situation, and eastern men 
have lost 20@30c bu.” 


IMMENSE BUSINESS OF QUAKER OATS CO. 


The Quaker Oats Co. did its part in 
feeding the United States and the allies 
last year. President H. P. Crowell, in 
his report to stockholders, says: “Large 
as has been our increase in output 
to meet the world’s emergency and hun- 
ger, it was taxed to the utmost. Month 
by month our sales grew until they 
reached $123,000,000 for the year. The 
net profit secured was $3,502,588, which 
is but 2.85 per cent on each dollar of 
sales made in 1918. Our policy of mak- 
ing large sales at small margins of profit 
is thus clearly demonstrated. 

“If to the net profit is added the sum 
reserved for federal taxes, the amount 
earned would be $6,407,760, or 5.21 per 
cent on the sales. This latter sum might 
again be increased by what has been set 
aside for all kinds of inventory depre- 
ciation, in which case the earnings would 
be $7,445,169, or 6.05 per cent on the 
sales.” 

SUBSTITUTES HANDLED THROUGH CHICAGO 

Probably within two or three weeks, 
through the Food Administration Milling 
Division, of which V. J. Peterson is in 
charge for this territory, some interest- 
ing figures will be offered as to the 
amount of substitutes that have been han- 
dled through the Chicago office. . 

It has been estimated that there have 
been at least 150,000 bbls of substitutes 
of all character offered and accepted, and 
a considerable amount of+it brought to 
Chicago, assembled, repacked, inspected, 
and sent East. The main substitutes re- 
ceived were corn flour, corn products, and 
barley flour. 

NOTES 

The Eagle Products Co., Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with $150, 000 capital, 
to manufacture and sell grain products. 

Two Board of Trade memberships sold 
this week at $7,725, net, to the buyer, the 
highest price on record, the previous high 
mark being $7,600. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., who has been in Florida for a 
month on a vacation, returned home to- 
day. 

Grain men from Kansas City who have 
been here the past week say that Kansas 
has the prospect of a crop of 200,000,000 
bus. Its record is 176,000,000 bus, in 
1914. 

March deliveries at the opening of the 
month were: oats, 45,000 bus; rye, 50,000; 
barley, 140,000. For the month of Feb- 
ruary: corn, 526,000 bus; oats, 853,000; 
rye, 118,000; barley, 227,000. 

An improvement is noticed in the de- 
mand for wheat from outside mills, a 
number of fair-sized sales having been 
made this week to mills in this district, 
most of them being choice soft wheat. 


John P. Dousman, president John P. 
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Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., with 
his wife, passed through Chicago today 
on their way to St. Augustine, Jackson- 
ville, and other points in Florida for a 
month’s vacation. 

Interest rates here have advanced. %4 
of 1 per cent within a week, and are 514%, 
@6 per cent, collateral loans being 51. 
The interest rate on advances on consign- 
ments of grain for the month of March 
has been fixed by the Board of Trade 


‘at 61% per cent. 


J. Ralph Pickell, editor of the Review 
published by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
sailed from New York a week ago for an 
extended trip to foreign countries for 
the purpose of investigating trade condi- 
tions, and will contribute articles to the 
Review and also to the columns of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The Millers’ National Fire Insurance 
Co., the oldest and largest of the mutual 
companies, makes a good showing in its 
forty-third annual statement. The assets 
are $3,323,980, with a reinsurance re- 
serve of $1,309,567 and a cash surplus to 
policy-holders of $1,834,797. All these 
items show material increases during the 
year. 

Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were George W. Hoyland, George W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas City, on his 
way east; F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co; Claude Loughry, Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, 
Ind; Professor Harry Snyder, and Har- 
old R. Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The grain trade is looking for the gov- 
ernment report on farm reserves, to be 
published March 7, to show the smallest 
in years. Holdings of less than 100,000 
bus wheat, around 800,000,000 bus corn 
and under 500,000,000 bus oats are looked 
for. Last year they were 111,272,000 bus 
or 17.1 per cent wheat, 1,292,905,000 or 
40.9 per cent corn, and 595,195,000 or 37.5 
per cent oats. 

Henry J. Murdock, a Boston grain 
dealer who failed last week, stuck the 
grain trade of Chicago for over $80,000, 
and possibly the loss may run to $100,000. 
He had over 300 cars of corn and oats 
bought, the highest price being 83c, de- 
livered at Boston, for oats, and $1.60 for 
corn. It is said that he had $12,000 re- 
cently, of which $10,000 was lost in trad- 
ing in futures. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Grain Corporation, spent Thursday in 
Chicago. He was en route for Duluth on 
private business. He told his friends here 
that the Grain Corporation will have its 
capital of $150,000,000 intact at the end 
of the 1918 crop season, and that there 
will be but little wheat to carry over. He 
also intimated that he did not care for 
the job of handling the 1919 wheat crop. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president and general 
manager of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in Chicago today on his 
way home from Washington, New York, 
Philadelphia and other centers, said that 
conditions have greatly improved the past 
10 days. The stocks of 100 per cent 
flour have been reduced, so that in New 
York it is practically off the market. The 
larger bakers, Mr. Ewing stated, have 
flour under contract and on hand to last 
them for some time. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwaukeeg, Wis., March 1.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 10,- 
700 this week, representing 57 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 8,700, or 48 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
nothing. The rye flour production for 
the week was 500 bbls, compared with 
1,200 week ago and 9,000 last year. 

The flour situation remains unchanged. 
Millers say that trade with all sections is 
light. Most large dealers are well stocked 
up, and in certain sections have consid- 
erable 100 per cent flour on hand, which 
is hard to dispose of. The increased pro- 
duction this week was due to govern- 
ment orders. There was a little more in- 
quiry the latter days of the week, indi- 
cating that buyers would be in the mar- 
ket shortly. Prices were advanced 10@ 
15c, owing to the decline in millfeed, and 
were quoted at $10.70@11.30 in cotton 
for spring patents. 

Clears were in light demand, but mill- 

ers have moderate amounts of fancy sold 











and are running the low-grades into feed. 
‘Prices were held at $8.75@9, in cotton. 

There was no improvement in the rye 
flour situation. Few scattering orders 
were received, and mills are operating 
part time. The cash market was strong 
and higher. Stocks are light, and millers 
look for a good demand from the East 
and Southwest shortly. Prices were held 
steady at $7.60@7.90 for white, $7.20@ 
7.30 for straight and $5.25@5.45 for dark, 
in cotton. No. 2 rye sold at $1.43, an ad- 
vance of 8c. 

Corn flour was unchanged, with scat- 
tering orders received, but demand gen- 
erally was light. Mills have moderate 
stocks on hand. Prices were quoted at 
$3.75 per 100 lbs. Demand for corn meal 
showed ‘some improvement, and prices 
were quoted at $3.25 in cotton 100-lb 
sacks, 

Demand for Kansas patents was slow. 
Jobbers have fair stocks on hand, and the 
bakery trade buys sparingly. Prices were 
firmer at $10.75@11, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for feed was slow, most 
shippers being out of the market. Prices 
were fairly steady, and mills were not as 
anxious to sell, having a fair amount sold 
ahead. Eastern demand was light, and 
there was considerable re-selling. Mid- 
dlings commanded a premium of 50c@$1 
ton over bran, and jobbers are looking 
for a wider spread. Northwestern mills 
were offering quite freely, and under 
what Milwaukee mills were willing to sell 
at. 

Country dealers in the state were not 
buying much, having considerable bought 
at higher prices which they are working 
off. <A little cold weather is needed to 
stimulate demand. Screenings were very 
slow sale, and shippers are storing them. 
Large quantities of barley are being fed, 
which curtails the demand for millfeed. 

NOTES 

John Groeschel, of the L. Rosenheimer 
Malt & Grain Co., Kewaskum, Wis., is 
dead, aged 71. 

Stuart Hyde, general manager Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, is in 
the East on business. 

Mrs. Franke, wife of Herman F. 
Franke, president of the Franke Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, died Wednesday. 

John P. Dousman, president and gen- 
eral manager John P. Dousman Milling 
Co., De Pere, Wis., has been elected pres- 
ident of the State Bank of De Pere. 

The Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co. 
has opened a branch office in the Gay 
Building, Madison, Wis., in charge of J. 
L. White, with supervision over 20 coun- 
ties in southern Wisconsin. 

Rudolph Leidiger, vice-president Leid- 
iger Brewing Co., Merrill, Wis., died at 
his home in Milwaukee, this week, aged 
67. For many years he conducted the 
Leidiger Bakery & Confectionery Co. in 
Milwaukee. 

The American Macaroni Co., Milwau- 
kee, has changed its corporate style to 
Magnolia Cone Co., and increased its cap- 
ital stock to $25,000. The company will 
make ice cream cones and similar spe- 
cialties its principal line. 

The most unsettled small grain prob- 
lem for Wisconsin concerns barley, one 
of the best field crops. The adoption of 
the prohibition amendment and the ces- 
sation of brewing, with the great reduc- 
tion of malting, it is stated, makes the 
prospects for barley growing unfavorable. 

George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce freight bureau, in 
a personal conference with Director of 
Traffic Chambers,.was assured that the 
United States Railroad Administration 
would authorize carriers engaged in lake- 
and-rail package traffic to restore pre- 
war differentials in freight rates with the 
opening of lake navigation this season. 

The mayor of Milwaukee is arranging 
for a convention to be held here on 
March 28-29 to which mayors and com- 
mercial organizations of lake ports and 
interior cities have been invited’ for the 
purpose of discussing the question of 
package freight service on the Great 
Lakes. Senator Lenroot and Congress- 
man Esch, of Wisconsin, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. A proposal to amend the 
Panama Canal act to permit rail carriers 
to own and operate boat lines will be sub- 
mitted to the convention. 

H. N. Wirson. 
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The milling situation still has a dis- 
couraging tone. Sales made by Kansas 
City and interior mills this week were 
almost negligible, being in small and scat- 
tered lots, and to fill immediate needs. 
The same desire for definite action by 
Congress is expressed by the trade, and 
several of the better interior mills will 
shut down rather than face a possible loss. 

The only hopeful sentiment is that 
there must surely come better times, as 
flour is a necessity and present surpluses 
must soon be reduced. Owing to the 
small number of actual sales made, prices 
are only nominal and remain unchanged. 
Straight 100 per cents are quoted at $9.30 
@9.50, bulk, here; patents, $9.70@9.90. 

Government purchases are still made at 
figures ranging only 20@50c over the cost 
of producing flour in this territory, bids 
from the Southwest being on a $10.30@ 
10.80 basis, jutes, Baltimore. With wheat 
at a premium here, millers have little hope 
of getting any government business in 
competition with the Northwest. 

* * 

Trade in millfeeds is reported as great- 
ly improved for the week. Prices are re- 
covering from last month’s slump, in the 
face of a more active demand. Bran sold 
this week on a $35@36 range. Mixed 
feed is quoted at around $40. The in- 
creasing demand continues to stiffen 
prices on shorts; sales made this week 
were at $41@42, in 100-lb sacks. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WHS WOO 666 cic cvevcetces 30,300 37 
East Week .cccccccsccccecs 37,000 45 
WOOP OBS wcccccsncoceticns 28,800 35 
TWO FOATO BO ececcesevese 63,100 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 76 mills in Nebraska, 

bs ey Missouri and Kansas, outside 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

* capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 409,477 161,141 39 
Last week ....... 401,670 164,058 40 
WORF GRO cicciecs 302,160 122,249 40 
Two years ago... 276,520 169,942 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,732 bbls this week, 5,975 last week, 
11,363 a year ago, and 7,040 two years 
ago. 

“Of the mills reporting, 31 reported do- 
mestic business good, 15 fair, and 40 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 

with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

was 8,793, representing 36 per cent of 

activity, compared with 10,063, or 41 per 
cent of activity, last week. 


WICHITA WHEAT PRICE REDUCED 


The price at which the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s stock of wheat at Wichita and Nor- 


_wich, Kansas, was originally priced to 


millers, 20c over government basis, was 
last week reduced to 12c over,—the same 
figure at which the Kansas City terminal 
stock was sold. The 20c over price, orig- 
inally announced, represented a large 
profit to the Grain Corporation. 


MORE SNOW COVERS THE WHEAT 

A late February blizzard this week 
brought a period of lower temperatures, 
high winds and snowfall to the South- 
west. All of the eastern half of Kansas 
was covered with from four to six inches 
of wet snow. At Kansas City the fall 


was five inches. Sharply lower tempera- 
tures followed, with a low point at slight- 
ly above zero in the western districts. The 
snow is beneficial to growing wheat, and 
in no section was the cold severe enough 
to do any damage. All reports continue 
to describe the condition of wheat as ideal 
throughout the entire southwestern field. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE SUGGESTIONS 

A special committee of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League has formulated the 
following suggestions to the Senate and 
House agricultural committees covering 
plans for operation under the government 
guaranty price plan on the 1919-20 crop 
year: 

1. The agency of control shall so regu- 
late the exportation of wheat and wheat 
flour that at least 80 per cent of the total 
exportation shall be of wheat flour. 

2, That the agency in control will allot 
their monthly purchases of flour for ex- 
port to each state in proportion to each 
state’s milling capacity as compared to 
the whole, on which allotment the price 
shall be open to competition of mills with- 
in that state. 

3. That license regulations will not be 
applicable to flour sales made for export 
to countries permitted by agency in con- 
trol. 

4. That mills be permitted to export 
flour to restricted countries in competition 
with agency in control if demand from 
such restricted countries can be secured. 

5. All mills to come under provisions 
of license, regardless of size or make. 

6. That the agency of control shall have 
no power to issue or. enforce retroactive 
rules or regulations, and that all orders, 
rules and regulations, excepting those af- 
fecting price, which shall be sent by wire, 
shall be mailed to effective industries on 
date of issue, and be in force not sooner 
than 10 days after date of issue. 

7. If the agency of control require- 
ments and conditions of license of ele- 
vators and other buying houses that have 
heretofore purchased wheat from the pro- 
ducer are not satisfactory to the owner 
or lessee of such elevator or buying house, 
that it will be mandatory on the agency 
of control, on the demand of said owner 
or lessee, to operate such elevator or 
house at their own expense, and pay the 
owner or lessee a reasonable rental and 
depreciation for same, and in such cases 
surrender same to owner or lessee on June 
1, 1920. 

8. The agency of control shall protect 
mills, elevators and all holders of wheat 
other than the producer against decline 
in price of wheat or wheat products at 
all times to July 1, 1920, on stock on hand 
or contracted for future delivery. That 
any and all prices of wheat made below 
the government established price must 
reflect the same relative difference in all 
markets. 

9. The agency of control shall purchase 
all wheat raised in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1919, at a price that will 
reflect to the grower the guaranty price, 
and shall accept delivery of same on the 
grower’s farm at an equalized price for 


that part of the crop that the grower can- 


not deliver to the established markets 
created by the agency prior to June 1, 
1920, and shall pay to the grower for same 
when tendered on the farm, providing said 
tender is made prior to June 1, 1920, 

10. That the agency of control shall 
cease to exist on and after July 1, 1920 
(except to close up its business and dis- 
pose of wheat or flour on hand), but shall 
have no right to purchase wheat or flour 
after said date. 

EFFECTIVE “DIRECT” ADVERTISING 

A large southwestern milling concern 
has recently been active in addressing 
letters directly to housewives, urging 
them to buy the company’s special brand 
of “Green and Gold” flour or, at least, 
to call at Smith’s grocery and receive an 
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apron, iron holder or dusting cap free of 
charge. ‘ 

Following is one of the replies received: 

“Dear Sir. I received Your letter, was 
very glad to hear from you. I am letting 
you know that Mr. Hull store burned last 
Wed Feb. 5, 1919 so wee can not get the 
iron holders. so if you please be so kind 
as to send us a trial of it on our address. 
We will be as kind as to send for some if 
we like it. I will close as I am very 
sleepy it is 10 PM. 

“I suppose this does not seem like a 
business does it? Well I am a business 
girl alright enough. I don’t want you to 
have a long reading as I am very fond 
of writing and reading although I, can- 
not write very nice. I am a waitress in 
a Lunch room on Gratiot ave in Detroit. 
That’s where I am going in the morning. 
I must write as my father can not write 
in inglish at all. I will close for now. 
I am in a night school now so I will have 
to close and go home.” 


WHY TRADE IS DULL 

A Kansas City miller last week sent out 
instructions to all salesmen requiring 
them to make certain specified calls on 
named jobbers and report promptly the 
precise reasons for the failure of the job- 
bers to buy flour at usual times and quan- 
tities, 

The most pertinent explanation received 
from any source came from a salesman 
following a call on one small jobber, as 
follows: “This man’s salesman has been 
drunk since five days before Christmas. 
Naturally, he has not sold much flour. 
He may buy a minimum car next week.” 

NOTES 

Frank G. Crowell, first vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, spent the. week 
in Kansas City. 

Major C. H. Searing, of the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., will leave this 
week for a vacation trip to California. 

M. E. Gaither, operating a small mill at 
Siloam Springs, Ark., is making improve- 
ments and installing a new 25-bbl unit. 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days this week visiting old friends here. 

In one Kansas City mill office, the last 
day of February was described as “a big 
day.” Sales of flour that day reached a 
total of 350 bbls. 

H. E. Johnson, general manager of the 
Colorado Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, 
spent a part of the week here and at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

George W. Hoyland, manager of the 
Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas City, 
is spending a fortnight in New York and 
other eastern market centers. 

D. E. Dodge, sales-manager of the 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., died Feb. 16 
following a short illness. He has been 
succeeded in the office by L. J. Oliver. 

W. H. Frazell, Jr., for many years 
chief clerk in the office of E. D. Bigelow, 
secretary of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, has been elected to fill the newly 
created office of assistant secretary. 

A membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade sold last week for $12, 
500, the record price, and believed to be 
the highest price ever paid for a member- 
ship in any American grain exchange. 
The membership was bought from E. W. 
Wagner by Elick Lowitz. 

About two and a half million bushels 
of wheat have been loaded out from the 
government stock here and shipped to 
mills. Many mills are arranging to keep 
their purchases from the Grain Corpora- 
tion in store in Kansas City terminal ele- 
vators. A number of Texas mills, espe- 
cially, are doing this. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 

was in town this week on his way to the 
East, where he will call on customers and 
selling connections. His son, Robin 
Swaller, is just returned from France, 
where he was instructor in pursuit flying, 
with rank of lieutenant, in the aviation 
service. 

With the exception of last year, wheat 
receipts in Kansas City in the month just 
ended were the smallest of any February 
in 10 years and but half the 10-year av- 
erage. They amounted to 957 cars. The 
maximum February receipts were in 1916, 
when 4,213 cars arrived. The low Feb- 
ruary record was established last year, 
with 461 cars. 
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THE FLOUR BUYER 

Has the position in which the flour buy- 
er finds himself these days been adequate- 
ly expressed? ‘The millers’ position has 
been set forth through their organiza- 
tions and the milling press, and it is so 
closely related and interlocked with*that 
of the buyers as to be almost indistin- 
guishable. However, except as the buyer 
has found expression in this way, he re- 
mains without a trade champion, and 
somewhat unorganized and inarticulate. 

There is the greatest necessity for the 
flour buyer’s position to be understood, 
not only for his own sake and that of the 
millers, but for the welfare of the coun- 
try. There is nothing to be gained in 
attempting to “put something over,” to 
foist something on the buyer, either by 
millers or others, in trying to instill con- 
fidence, a sense of stability in prices and 
conditions, when the real situation does 
not warrant it. Whatever works ultimate- 
ly to the detriment of the flour buyer 
will likewise damage the miller. 

Millers have felt the need of impart- 
ing greater confidence and a sense of sta- 
bility to the flour trade. With this pur- 
pose in view, they have been sending out 
recent statements by Julius H. Barnes, 
the head of the Grain Corporation, and 
have called attention to the protection to 
be afforded buyers by the new bill now 
pending in Congress. So far, apparently, 
these efforts have been without much ap- 
preciable effect, as reflected in increased 
buying of which the mills stand in need. 

What then, is the position of the flour 
buyer? In the central states, to judge by 
many conversations and letters, some of 
them covering the buying trade in terri- 
tory reaching from Maine to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the situation revealed, which is 
probably fairly typical of the entire coun- 
try, shows that the flour buyer is no fool; 
he has his own past experience as a 
guide, and has sized things up for him- 
self. 

In the first place, the flour trade is 
overstocked as it stands. In the second 
place, buyers realize that there is to be 
a change to a world’s basis on wheat 
with the new crop, and probably a lower 
level of prices. In the third place, the 
flour buyer sees clearly the necessity of 
going into the new-price period with no 
higher-priced flour on hand unless he can 
be protected from losses on his holdings. 
His need of protection is just as great as 
that of the miller, and at present he has 
not so much protection as the miller. The 
miller is at least protected by the Grain 
Corporation on his wheat, though not 
flour, on hand July 1. 

In the fourth place—and this is the 
important point which must not be over- 
looked—it is doubtful if the mere promise 
or assurance of protection, as expressed 
in general terms in the Lever bill, will be 
sufficient to establish a feeling of con- 
fidence in the flour trade on which further 
flour transactions could rest. The flour 
trade will require to know, specifically 
and definitely, just how this protection is 
to be extended—not merely the agency 
which will have it in charge, but the ac- 
tual methods and measure of protection 
which will be adopted. Possibly nothing 
short of a contract similar to that which 
the Grain Corporation has with millers 
will be satisfactory. 

The flour trade has had reason to feel 
that the Food Administration has not 
merely treated it somewhat cavalierly and 
without due consideration, but has actual- 
ly failed to keep faith with it. For ex- 


ample, encouraged as a patriotic duty, as 


well as with the hope of making money, 
the trade at one time bought heavily of 
substitutes, on which it was forced to 
take very heavy losses, running in in- 
stances as high as four dollars per barrel, 
because the Food Administration, as the 
only available buyer, declined to stand 
fully in the breach. On another and more 
recent occasion, the enforced use of sub- 
stitutes was removed overnight, whereas 
last August sixty days’ notice of any 
change had been promised. 

Both of these instances are now ancient 
history. The flour buyer has had enough. 
It will take more than promises and as- 
surances to get anywhere with him now. 
His enforced losses have been so heavy 
he is not in a position to take any more, 
and it should not be expected of him. 
The simple fact is that the flour buyer 
has lost confidence in the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Hence, there must be something more 
than the mere enactment of the present 
bill to restore confidence and to encour- 
age buyers to an extent that will prevent 
a flour famine. The flour buyer must be 
told specifically just how the protection 
will be accorded him, and it must be sat- 
isfactory—not a one-sided, jug-handled 
arrangement. Otherwise, he must plan to 
go into the new period with no flour on 
hand; many mills, being unable to sell 
flour, will be closed down, and the coun- 
try will be bare of flour. 

The responsibility for the present sit- 
uation rests with Congress, the Food Ad- 
ministration and its agent, the Grain Cor- 
poration; failure to meet the situation 
properly will likewise rest with them. 
The time has come when the flour trade 
must be given a square deal, without 
equivocation and without abuse of power 
by those in whom it is lodged. 

Suppose, for example, that the action 
called for was not taken, and that the na- 
tion went into the new crop without any 
flour, the mills having been closed down 
for thirty or sixty days. Aside from the 
evils of the shortage itself, the subse- 
quent demand for flour to relieve condi- 
tions would be such as to force prices to 
an abnormal level. When the demand 

. was satisfied, prices would inevitably 
drop back, with the result that the flour 
trade, through no fault of its own, but 
as a result of ill-advised handling, would 
be let in for big losses again. 

Or, suppose, for further illustration, 
that nothing whatever is done to stabilize 
the industry and guarantee protection. 
A billion-bushel wheat crop comes on the 
market. The apprehension and expecta- 
tion of lower prices will continue to hang 
threateningly over the trade, and the 
agony of the anticipated change to lower 
levels will simply be prolonged. Again, 
nobody will want to have any flour on 
hand. 

This widespread feeling of alarm rep- 
resents the reasoning and sentiment of 
the trade, as estimated through points of 
contact which have been numerous and 
fairly representative. The situation is 
fraught with dangerous possibilities, and 
calls for wise and far-sighted measures 
to meet it. It is something for which the 
trade itself is in no wise responsible. 

At this writing it looks as if Congress 
would pass. the Lever bill before adjourn- 
ing. It then remains for the President 
to designate the agency, and for proper 
steps to be taken to protect the trade. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 1 was 27,283, or 57 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 18,100, or 38 
per cent, last week, 12,280, or 25% per 
cent, a year ago, 15,800, or 33 per cent, 
two years ago, and 15,500, or 32 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The soft winter wheat milling business 


is about as dead as it could be without 
passing out of existence altogether. In 
spite of the desperate plight in which 
many soft wheat mills find themselves, it 
is hardly possible to accept government 
business at the prices now being paid. 

Millers who are making spring wheat 
flour, as well as soft, are faring better, 
for they manage to pick up some business 
with bakers and others. There is a marked 
tendency on the part of millers in this 
section to put their plants into a position 
for grinding any kind of wheat that orig- 
inates west of them, as circumstances 
may warrant. Heretofore the strategic 
location of these mills for that purpose 
has not been fully recognized. 

As one miller puts it, feed is a danger- 
ous proposition. It displayed further 
weakness this week. Declines will help 
to stabilize flour prices, whatever satisfac- 
tion there may be in that. While opin- 
ions differ somewhat, the general feeling 
is bearish on millfeed. It is realized that 
even if we have cold weather and snow, 
it cannot last very long at this time of 
the year. 

The corn-milling situation shows no 
improvement and it is hard to find a 
market for corn products. There is, how- 
ever, some market for corn feeds, but 
not an active one. Coarse grains and rye 
are in better request, and it is now pos- 
sible to obtain permits for shipment. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a. combined weekly capacity of 96,360 
bbls, for the week ending March 1 made 
39,435, or 40 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 26,180, or 32 per cent, last 
week, by 11 mills of 82,560 bbls capacity. 

GOVERNMENT BUYING 

This office is constantly being asked if 
something cannot be done to induce mill- 
ers to raise their bids on government 
buying, so that prices paid might work 
to a more satisfactory level. We are in 
the uncomfortable position of being help- 
less and without resource. We had an 
idea that these prices would work to bet- 
ter levels after the edge had been taken 
off the distress situation, but appear to 
have been wrong, as prices are lower 
rather than higher. With wheat repre- 
senting a cost of $2.25@2.42, it is literal- 
ly impossible for many mills to name the 


price necessary to get the business. Some 
are about ready to quit bidding, in dis- 
gust. 


So far as soft wheat mills are con- 
cerned, it is doubtful if the buying repre- 
sents a wide distribution of orders; they 
are probably finding their way to few 
mills. ‘Certainly many mills in dire need 
of the business are not participating. 
The worst of it is that domestic buyers 
have their eyes fixed on these prices, and 
are expecting to buy at or near the same 
basis. 

While the plan of weekly buying un- 
doubtedly has the advantage of enabling 
mills to get in for recurrent allotments, 
yet it also tends to keep the price down. 
In this respect it is to the advantage of 
the buyer, but not to the seller. 

As one miller expresses it: “We have 
not been willing to accept such prices 
and, consequently, find that our quota- 
tions to the Grain Corporation are of lit- 
tle use. We are wondering if all the mill- 
ers who want to give, or more than give, 
their products away will ever get out of 
the way, giving the rest of us a chance; 
or whether the situation will become worse 
and worse, each miller quoting less and 
less for the sake of obtaining some of this 
‘valuable’ business.” 

Millers should brace up and have more 
backbone. Probably just as much flour 
would be bought with the minimum price 
$10.20 as with that figure as the highest 
price. 

A PROBLEM 

A miller writes this office as follows: 
“In January, after the War Trade Board 
stated that restrictions on the export of 
flour to the West Indies were removed, 
we sold 2,000 sacks to Havana for Feb- 
ruary and March shipment. We applied 
for export license, which was granted. 
We purchased the wheat, and had 800 
of the first 1,000 sacks milled when the 
buyer asked us to hold shipment until 
last week in February, which we did. 

“We now have the following letter from 
our buyer: ‘The local food administrator 
has decreed that all receivers of flour 
must take two sacks from said adminis- 
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tration for each sack of flour imported, 
until all flour which they have. contracted 
with the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, amounting to about 150,000 sacks, 
has been consumed. In view of this, our 
customers have requested us to delay 
shipment of this flour for about a month, 
thus giving time to the local food adminis- 
tration to get rid of its stock.’ For the 
2,000 sacks we have sold them they would 
be required to take 4,000 additional, 
which would naturally embarrass them 
to some extent. 

“We understand that the War Trade 
Board has since placed an embargo on 
all flour shipments to Cuba for 60 days. 
If this is the case we shall be obliged to 
hold this flour for 60 days longer, shall 
be inconvenienced to quite an extent, 
shall be compelled to borrow money to 
carry the wheat, and perhaps there is 
about an even chance of our not being 
able to make shipment at all. 

“We would like to ask your opinion of 
this affair and -of what can be done.” 


NOTES 


W. G. Clark, president Clark Dust Col- 
lecting Co., Chicago, was in Toledo March 
i, 


George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., returned this week from 
Florida. 

L. C. Chase, vice-president’ Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., was in New York 
this week. 

It is reported that the Grocers’ _Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio, is to be acquired 
by eastern parties. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, with Mrs. Anderson, 
has gone to Punta Gorda, Fla. 

D. H. White, of Zeigler & Co., mill- 
ers, Bucyrus, Ohio, died suddenly Feb. 
15. He was well known among Ohio mill- 
ers, and had many friends. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt., was in Toledo this 
week to call on the National Milling Co. 
Mr. Bailey says that some 100 per cent 
flour was resold by feed dealers in his 
section as low as $9.50, jute. . 

Warren H. Simmons, manager Bemis- 
Indianapolis Bag Co., with his wife and 
daughter, have gone to Florida. His son, 
Captain Warren H. Simmons, Jr., has 
been discharged from the service and has 
resumed his former placé with the com- 
pany. 





OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, March 1.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 34,- 
700 this week, or 81 per cent of capacity, 
against 40,596, or 95 per cent, last week, 
22,252, or 67 per cent, last year, and 16,- 
246, or 48 per cent, two years ago. 

The local flour trade is moving along 
without feature worthy of note. The 
mills continue to quote patents at $11.05 
and bakers at $10.70@10.85, and report 
trade as holding up fairly well. With the 
recent government order practically pro- 
vided for, there is a slowing down of 
operations, and talk of a complete shut- 
ting down of plants is again heard. This 
talk has been the regular thing every 
time there has been delay in getting gov- 
ernment orders. The outlook now, how- 
ever, is even worse than heretofore, from 
a tonnage standpoint, unless the author- 
ities can be induced to make use of wood- 
en steamers. The safety of this class of 
tonnage has been pointed out by millers 
and shipping men here, but without avail. 

The millfeed market is somewhat de- 
pressed, but the millers argue that, with 
the slowing down of milling, an actual 
shortage in feed will soon result. There 
is already a better inquiry from points 
east of the Cascade Mountains, where 
there has been snow, but in western Ore- 
gon, with the mild, open winter, consump- 
tion has become small. The mills are still 
listing mill-run at $43 ton in car lots, 
f.o.b. mill, but most of the business done 
recently, it is said, has been at $40. Bid- 
ders at the exchange today would not of- 
fer over $36. 

The demand for coarse grains is still 
backward. No bids on local or eastern 
white oats were posted at the exchange 
this week. For eastern clipped oats, 
$43.50 was offered today. Yellow corn 
was firm at $53.50@54.50, and mixed at 

2.50. The barley market was weak, 
with $48 offered for standard A and 
$42.50@48 for feed grade. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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The demand for flour this week was 
light, compared with normal times. The 
situation, however, continues to improve, 
and consumers are more confident. Stocks 
here are being steadily reduced, and if 
it were not for offers from some of the 
outside markets which apparently are 
worse off than New York, supplies would 
soon be down to moderate figures. 

There is a disposition in some quarters 
to make purchases at low figures, al- 
though the best class of trade here is 
more disposed to take the pre-war 
grades, and is willing to pay premiums 
in order to secure the better flour. Some 
of the largest distributors here have been 
making purchases, and apparently feel 
more confident regarding developments 
during the balance of the present season. 

No one wants to stock up heavily, how- 
ever, and it is conceded that demand in 
the future will be dictated largely by 
actual requirements, and that there will 
be an effort on the part of the trade to 
go into the new season with small stocks. 
No one is trying to anticipate future 
values until more definite developments 
have taken place in connection with the 
government’s plan of handling the new 
wheat crop and at the same time making 
good the guaranty to farmers. 

The market for rye flour showed a lit- 
tle activity early in the week, and prices 
were slightly firmer. Agents for the 
Norwegian government made fair pur- 
chases, and the fact that several neutral 
countries were buying rye grain led to 
expectations of a larger business in both 
grain and flour. The domestic trade was 
of fair proportions, and the big discount 
at which rye flour is selling under wheat 
flour is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion. 

General quotations: spring patents, 
$10.60@11; first clears, $9@9.50; winter 
straights, $9.90@10.50; Kansas straights, 
$10.75@11; rye, $7@8,—all in jute. 

NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB CELEBRATION 


The eighth annual banquet of the New 
York Flour Club, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Feb. 26, marked another extremely 
pleasant event in the club’s social life. 
Unreasonable mills, Food Administration 
rulings and flour substitute troubles were 
all forgotten in the evening’s festivities. 

About 200 members of the trade and 
their friends enjoyed the excellent din- 
ner, and the speeches which followed 
proved most interesting. A. V. Dayton, 
as president of the club, acted as toast- 
master, and Major Robert Davis, who 
has just returned from abroad, was the 
principal speaker. Following him, Presi- 
dent Edward Flash, Jr., of the Produce 
Exchange, and Edward R. Carhart, for- 
mer president of the exchange, each made 
remarks. 

TUNNELING UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER 


The proposed plan for freight tunnels 
under the Hudson River seems to be 
gaining supporters among the business 
men of the city. It is felt that if ocean- 
going vessels are to find berths the river 
must be freed of tugs, lighters and floats 
which, used uneconomically, clog the riv- 
er unnecessarily. It seems that this 
should be a bi-state movement, inasmuch 
as 70 per cent of the railway freight for 
New York comes in over the six New 
Jersey railroads, making them the most 
important railway factor. 

ach railroad transfers its freight by 
lighter to Brooklyn or Manhattan, pro- 
ducing almost ——— congestion. By 
linking the New Jersey up as a 


solid unit with a common grag yard, 
and by using tunnels under the 


udson 


for the transportation of freight, this 
crowded condition would be avoided and 
the port kept clear for a larger foreign 
trade. 

NOTES 

Charles F. Rock and Frank H. Tan- 
ner were on ’change this week. 

Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, spent several days here this 
week, 

N. B. Updike, president Updike Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was here this week, 
and applied for membership in the Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

Fred W. Snider, manager William 
Snider Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., 
was in New York this week on his way 
home, after spending several weeks in 
Florida. 

The Seaboard National Bank is plan- 
ning to change its location. An option has 
been procured on the building at 74 Broad 
Street, as the bank has entirely out- 
grown its quarters at 18 Broadway. 

H. B. Holmes, manager of the New- 
port News office of Furness, Withy & 
Co., has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia office of that firm, succeed- 
ing J. R. Binning, who is taking tempor- 
ary charge of the Baltimore office while 
the manager of that office is in Europe. 

The recent rye purchases by the Nor- 
wegian Food Commission, located at 291 
Broadway, this city, have interested mills 
in various parts of the country. This 
commission states, through Captain Boh- 
mer, that its purchases have been f.o.b. 
an Atlantic port, but that it will probably 
make no more for some time. 


The name of Morris Moses, of the Man- . 


hattan Flour Co., this city, has been post- 
ed on the exchange for being unable to 
meet his obligations. Some time last fall 
the company got into difficulties which 
the various creditors hoped might be suc- 
cessfully straightened out, but no satis- 
factory settlement has yet been reached. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York this week were Ralph Denio, man- 
ager J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo; James R. Ness, manager Niagara 
Grain & Flour Mills Co., Toronto, Ont; 
W. J. Grover, of Marshall, Minn., and 
Frank A. Voigt, president and manager 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The annual report of the Loose-Wiles 
Co., covering operations for the year 1918, 
shows, after deduction of taxes, charges 
and contingency reserves, a net income of 
$1,053,222, equal, after the deduction of 
dividends on the first preferred stock, to 
$35.45 per share earned on the second 
preferred; $58.91 was earned last year on 
the second preferred. 

New York newspapers are devoting 
considerable space to the John Doe milk 
inquiry being held before Chief City Mag- 
istrate McAdoo here. This digresses fre- 
quently to bread and flour and, as per 
usual, startling statements are being made 
by Branny McCann, assisted by Raymond 
Smith, a Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigator. According to them, “rotten 
and moldy wheat” shipped from the 
United States brought death to many 
Belgians. The thing would undoubtedly 
pass unnoticed were it not that Senator 
Calder, New York, has introduced a reso- 
lution that charges of this sort be inves- 
tigated. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb, 22, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








--~-Output—>7 --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ... 8,407 9,122 899 5 
Duluth ........ 7 699 TT oes 
Outside mills .. 6,073 6,191 241 88 
Totals ...... 14,950 16,012 1,140 658 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 1.—Rochester 
mills “ape an aggregate of 10,700 bbls 
flour this week, or 57 per cent of capacity, 
against 63 _ cent last week. Of this 
total, 8,400 bbls were spring, 1,800 winter 
and 500 rye. 

There is little change in the flour situa- 
tion here. Some mills have advanced 
prices 10c bbl. This is not based on 
stronger demand, but on the easing off in 
the price of feed. 

The government was in the market here 
this week, but only bought three cars of 
soft winter flour, and none of hard wheat 
flour. There is little 100 per cent flour 
left. Mills are practically all back on 
their old grades, and are depending on 
the quality of the output to create their 
market. 

Bakers are buying for immediate needs 
only. Clears remain a problem. Some 
mills are getting rather heavily stocked. 
However, with the stock of 100 per cent 
moving out, the hope is that an outlet for 
clears will be furnished. 

Millers here are solidly against the ar- 
bitrary raising of the minimum carload 
from 40,000 to 60,000 Ibs. It is explained 
that its enforcement would mean that 
many of the smaller concerns which are 
now able to handle a 200-bbl car of flour 
have neither storage nor capital to han- 
dle cars loaded 50 per cent heavier. In 
such cases, it would mean that they must 
buy on a less-than-car-lot basis with high- 
er costs, eventually to be passed on to 
the consumer. 

“T believe that the big concerns would 
still continue to buy cars loaded to ca- 
pacity,” said one miller today, “and that 
the mills stand ready to co-operate and 
load to capacity in such cases, but I do 
not believe it is fair to the greatest num- 
ber to force this heavy loading beyond 
reasonable limits any more than it is fair 
to force a barrel of flour on a customer 
who has need for only a sack.” _* 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flour: short patents, $11.15@11.50, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston; same, jobbing basis, local 
trade, $11; bakers patents, $10.90, cotton 
\/,’s, Boston; first clear, $9.25 jute, $10.25 
cotton ¥’s, Boston; same, jobbing basis, 
local trade, $9.80@10; low-grade, $7.25, 
jute, Boston. 

Winter straights and soft wheat flours 
sell slowly. Buyers are conservative. 
Reduced demand is reflected in the small- 
er output. Winter straights are quoted 
at $10.35 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston; same, 
jobbing basis, local trade, $10.40. 

Trade in both graham and entire wheat 
flours is only a memory. There is more 
interest in rye flour, with prices about 50c 
above a week ago. One mill here sold 
2,500 bbls this week, and there is prospect 
of more business. Best white brands of 
rye flour are quoted at $8.30@8.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

While some mills report a little better 
feed business than a week ago, others 
claim that trade is easing off. Quota- 
tions: bran, $44@47 ton, sacked, Boston; 
same, jobbing basis, local trade, $45; 
middlings, various grades, including 
standard and flour, $47@49 ton, sacked, 
Boston; same, jobbing basis, local trade, 
$16@50. There is some rye feed to be 
had at $44@46 ton, sacked, mill door. 

Corn meal, jobbing basis, is quoted at 
$60@62 ton. The little buckwheat left 
is cleaning up at around $7.50 per 100 Ibs. 


NOTES 


The Central Bakery Co., of Rochester, 
has been incorporated, with $40,000 cap- 
ital stock, by M. Sand, G. Merinsky and 
A. Linchafsky. 

The Rochester National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, which covers Monroe, Orleans 
and Ontario counties, has made 29 loans 
to growers, amounting to $122,500. 

W. Valance Hamilton, of Caledonia, 
president of the New York State Mill- 
ers’ Association, has sold his stock and 
grain farm of 216 acres located in Wheat- 
land, 

Water power from several of the mills 
driven by the Genesee River was sud- 
denly shut off one morning this week 
by an ice-dam. Mills were forced to 
operate supplementary steam plants or 
electric motors. 


The federal government operating on 
canals of the state will only control its 
own fleet of boats, and will make no at- 
tempt to fix rates that shall be charged 
on independent lines, according to a 
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statement made by Lewis Nixon, state 
superintendent of public works. 

Agricultural interests here are solidly 
opposed to the daylight saving law, based 
on the fact that an hour’s time on a wet, 
dewy morning is not to be rated of equal 
value to an hour in the late afternoon 
when the sun has dried up the moisture. 

Frank M. Gregg, president of the 
Cleveland Macaroni Co., speaking before 
the retail grocers and jobbers in this 
city, declared that merchandising condi- 
tions in this country are tending toward 
elimination of the retailer and jobber. 
Canned goods and package products are 
the principal mediums through which this 
is taking place, it was declared. 

Eliza Norton Hinds, widow of the late 
James A. Hinds, for years prominent in 
the milling business here, and founder of 
the milling firm of J. A. Hinds & Co., 
died at her home, 388 Lake Avenue, aged 
87. She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Walker, of Rochester, and Mrs. 
Francis L. Schoeffel, of Scranton, Pa., 
and five grandchildren. Mr. Hinds died 
about 15 years ago. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 1.—There is lit- 
tle change in local flour conditions. Trade 
is dull, with most salesmen reporting 
less flour selling for future shipment and 
delivery than at any time during the past 
month. 

A moderate amount of 100 per cent 
flour is being taken by bakers, but even 
the volume of this trade is much smaller 
than the trade would wish. In nearly 
every instance sales are made at almost 
the buyers’ price, receivers making lib- 
eral concessions from asking prices in 
order to thereby save the excessive stor- 
age charges which are piling up daily. 

The feeling regarding the future of the 
local flour trade is anything but promis- 
ing. Those who might possibly be specu- 
latively inclined under more favorable 
conditions, are still loaded up with the 
100 per cent proposition, and see no pros- 
pect of any material relief. 

For this reason, the‘demand for pre- 
war grades of flour has been limited all 
the week. Prices asked for these grades 
are so much higher that the trade will 
not take hold to any extent. Some of 
the more prominent jobbers are offering 
pre-war grades to the retail trade, and 
the consumer is now able to obtain those 
fancy brands which he was accustomed 
to use before the war. This of course re- 
stricts the demand for 100 per cent flours. 

Spring patents, pre-war grades, are of- 
fered at $11.30@11.50 per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, for special short patents, and $11 
@11.30 for standard brands. Hard win- 
ter patents are held at about the same 
range of prices. Soft winter patents are 
lower at $10.50@11.25 bbl, with straights 
at $10.20@10.50, all in sacks. Spring 
first clears are a drug on the market, 
and almost unsalable at the range of 
$9.75@10 now quoted. 

The corn-meal market is barely steady, 
with.some grades offering at lower prices. 
A slow demand rules. Oatmeal is lower, 
with receivers reporting a better demand 
than last week. 


APPROVE BILL TO REGISTER BAKERIES 


City health authorities and representa- 
tives of the baking and restaurant trades 
both indorsed the bill introduced by May- 
or Peters, of Boston, for the registration 
and approval of places handling food, in 
discussing sanitary standards for food 
establishments before the Consumers’ 
League of Massachusetts at a meeting 
held in Boston this week. 

Dr. William C. Woodward, Boston 
health commissioner, strongly urged the 
passage of the bill, which provides that 
any one desiring to open a bakery, food- 
shop or restaurant, or any place for the 
production of food, shall be required to 
register a full description of the pro- 
posed place of business. Inspectors will 
be assigned to visit each place four times 
a year. 

Frank R. Shepard, of the Fox bakery, 
stated that the bill could profitably be- 
come a law, and that reasonable regula- 
tion was a good thing for the producers. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


The Bakery Finance Corporation, Bos- 
ton; capital, $250,000. Universal Flour 
& Milling Co., Inc., Boston; capital, $25,- 
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000. Western Pacific Grocery Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn; capital, $50,000. 
* * 


A .voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Joseph W. Farwell, Sr., 
grain, Canton, Mass. Liabilities, $4,682; 
no assets. Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 1.—Flour was 
up against a stone wall this week. A few 
mills in this section managed to sell the 
Administration a little stuff at 
comparatively good prices; some, howev- 
er, preferred to do business with the 
local buyers, even at a discount, rather 
than submit to the red tape and exactions 
of the government. 

An enigma to the trade is the com- 
paratively low prices at which the Grain 
Corporation is buying springs and hard 
winters, and the comparatively high rates 
which it is paying for soft winters. A 
little information on the subject would 
be duly appreciated by most every one in 
the business. 

Springs were unchanged and dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $10.60@ 
10.75; . standard brands, $10.35@10.50; 
long patents or straights, $10.10@10.25; 
first clears, $8.50@9; second clears, $7@ 
8,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Clears 
were weak and lower. No trading, and 
no concession would bring business. 

Hard winters were steady but inac- 
tive, with patents at the close nominally 
ranging $10.60@10.75; straights, $10.25@ 
10.50; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. No buying was in 
evidence, although some fancy stock was 
obtainable at $10.60, cotton, delivered. 

Soft winters were a dead letter, patents 
nominally closing at $10.25@10.60; near- 
by straights, $9.40@9.65,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. No sales were re- 
ported, and while some tributary mills 
claimed to be getting as much as $10.20, 
sacks, or more for straight from the gov- 
ernment, others were unable to sell top 
quality to local buyers at $9.65, in mer- 
chantable second-hand 98-lb cottons. Pat- 
ent was more plentiful, but went begging. 

City mills made a few sales for export, 
but ran light and found general trade 
quiet. As to quotations, they stood pat 
on flour but further reduced feed $2@3 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,288 
bbls; destined for export, 33,076. 


EXPORT GRAIN SHIPMENT RULES 
Local Grain Corporation notice, Feb. 
26: “For the guidance of firms or indi- 
viduals contemplating sales of coarse 
grain to neutral countries (termed com- 
mercial export), and upon which railroad 
shipping permits are required for the 
movement of same through the ports of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, the following provisions will be 
necessary on all applications for such 
permits: 

“(1) Applications must represent a 
bona fide sale; (2) applications must show 
steamer name, steamship line and pros- 
pective date of loading, this information 
to be inserted by the interested steam- 
ship company; (3) in no case will a per- 
mit be granted for grain unless the sail- 
ing date can be assured in a reasonable 
time from date of application. 

“Application forms may be had from 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion agencies at Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, and, when prop- 
erly executed, filed with the agency at the 
port of exportation.” 


CITY BAKING CO, OFFICERS 


On his return to Baltimore the first 
of the week from Pinehurst, N. C., where 
he had been for his health, accompanied 
by his wife, Lewis C. Rice, on his own 
initiative, retired from the presidency of 
the City Baking Co. and became chairman 
of the board, with the view of lightening 
his labors and making it possible for him 
to take a long and much-needed rest and 
change. 

Charles Schmidt, treasurer of the com- 
pany, was elected to succeed Mr. Rice as 
president, and Duane R. Rice, son of the 
retiring president, was continued as vice- 
president, with the added honor of treas- 
urer, succeeding the new president in the 
latter office. Wallace D. White, secre- 


tary, was made a member of the board. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The City Baking Co. is a local com- 
bination of leading bakers, and has been 
eminently successful under President 
Rice’s administration. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 67; number now in port, 40. 

Exports from here this week included 
37,478 bbls flour and 488,505 bus grain— 
374,405 wheat and 114,100 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to March 1, 1919, 186,539 bus; year 
ago, 42,038. Range of prices this week, 
$1.25@1.40; last year, $1.85@2.16. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore has sent a letter 
to Congress protesting against the pro- 
posed repeal of the daylight saving bill. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to March 1, 1919, 1,218,862 bus; 
same period last year, 1,425,023. Range 
of prices this week, $2.10@2.38; last year, 
$2.05@2.15. 

The American Feeding Co., with $150,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in agriculture 
and farming operations, has been incor- 
porated by Daniel A. Gaumnitz, Gerald 
A. Drinkard and Clifton A. Jones. 

Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
February, 1919, 971 tons; exports, 208. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1919, 
2,323 tons; exports, 330. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to March 1, 1918, 3,149 tons; ex- 
ports, 600, 

A good deal of unsound flour, princi- 
pally from near-by mills, is coming to the 
Food Administration for export via this 
port, but it never escapes the scrutiny of 
the flour inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore in Febru- 
ary, 1919, 261,712 bbls; exports, 230,691. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1919, 
929,167 bbls; exports, 439,590. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1918, 536,732 
bbls; exports, 455,750. 

The Export and Import Board of 
Trade of Baltimore has been incorpo- 
rated, and now it is proposed to form the 
United States Export Corporation of the 
City of Baltimore, all for the purpose of 
promoting foreign trade. 

Visitors were Frank A. Voigt, of the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Frank E. Alstrin, of Block, Maloney & 
Co., grain’ and stocks, and William E. 
Hudson, a vice-president of Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., grain, Chicago. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, 1,826,485 bus; exports, 1,- 
610,400. Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 
1, 1919, 5,205,304 bus; exports, 4,500,177. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1918, 
3,113,119 bus; exports, 5,372,839. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperepHia, Pa., March 1.—The 
flour market developed little change this 
week, Buyers were operating with ex- 
treme conservatism, and were taking only 
sufficient to tide over actual needs. Stocks 
are being gradually worked down through 
consumptive channels, but there are still 
considerable supplies available on the spot 
below mill limits. The latter are firmly 
maintained, as the declining tendency of 
millfeed is increasing the cost of flour. 

Rye flour is in ample supply and very 
quiet. Corn goods are practically neg- 
lected and largely nominal. Exporters 
are showing little interest, and domestic 
demand is very sluggish. 


NOTES 


H. B. Holmes, manager of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, the production of all cereals 
in Pennsylvania last year was 81,391,188 
bus. 

A charter has been filed at Dover, Del., 
by the Ward Bros. Co., Inc., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., to deal in flour, bread, cakes, 
etc; capital, $200,000. 

The Fertig gristmill property, a land- 
mark in South Coventry, Pa., has been 
sold by James H. Morris to Frank Up- 
degrove, of Lower Pottsgrove. 

What is believed to be the national 
record for grain-loading was established 
at the Port Richmond elevator, when 284,- 
466 bus of grain were put aboard the 
Belgian Relief steamer Bjornstjerne 


Bjornson in 16 hours. The vessel cleared 
for Antwerp on Friday. § 

Casting to the four winds their -troubles 
of the past year, the members of the 
Frankford (Philadelphia) Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation devoted Wednesday night to ban- 
queting and dancing to celebrate the end 
of the war and their release from the 
difficulties brought about by the ever- 
changing orders of the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration. 

To facilitate the work of explaining the 
various provisions of the new war reve- 
nue measure to those who come within its 
scope, a special deputy collector from 
the internal revenue office is stationed on 
the main floor of the Philadelphia Bourse. 
In addition to acquainting members of 
the Bourse and the various exchanges 
housed therein with the measure, he will 
also explain the new tax bill to the public. 

The Maritime Exchange on Friday filed 
a protest against the Railroad Adminis- 
tration’s proposed change of freight rates, 
on the ground that the new method of 
fixing rates by actual mileage will upset 
business and generally advance charges, 
although in a few instances they will be 
lowered. The exchange also sent a tele- 
gram to senators Penrose and Knox pro- 
testing against the repeal of the daylight 
saving law. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., March 1.—There 
was no material improvement in the flour 
situation in the Southeast this week. The 
mills increased their running time, but 
the sales of flour were very light, consist- 
ing largely of small lots for current re- 
quirements. ‘The new business booked 
was less than one-half of the output. 


Shipments were of only fair volume.. 


Stocks in the hands of buyers are report- 
ed of fair volume and there is no indica- 
tion of any break in the season of dull 
demand. . 

Quotations on flour have not changed 
materially at the mills, prices as a rule 
being firmly maintainea, and at the close 
of the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.20@11.60; 100 per cent flour, $10.25 
@l11, mainly $10.40@10.50. 

Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours was quiet. Jobbers still have all the 
flour, and some of them more than the 
demand requires, and they manifest no 
interest in purchases, Spring and hard 
winter wheat flours delivered at Nashville 
were quoted at $10.25@11, cotton or jute. 

There was no change in corn products, 
except a tendency to lower prices, and 
demand was about as dull as ever known. 
Quotations: bolted meal, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $2.90@3.25; plain 
meal, $2.80@3.10. 

Further decline was noted during the 
week .on millfeed, with only fair demand. 
Quotations: soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $40@41; 
mixed feed, $44@45; standard middlings 
or shorts, $45@47. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 216,990 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 101,248, or 46.6 
per cent of capacity, compared with 78,- 
744 bbls and 38.3 per cent of capacity 
last week, 29 per cent for the same week 
in 1918, 44.3 in 1917, 54.7 in 1916, 55.8 in 
1915, 58 in 1914, 52.1 in 1913 and 58.4 in 
1912, 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 1 Feb. 22 
WIOUP, WHS ccccccvesvecss 21,400 22,400 
Wheat, bus .......cee005 251,000 255,000 
CG, WD weccvccnaciuese 130,000 280,000 
OOte, DES cc ccccsdcoveces 224,000 409,000 


NOTES 

Wheat crop reports in Tennessee and 
Kentucky continue flattering. 

Lieutenant Wm. ‘Inompson, son of W. 
A. Thompson, head of the Thompson Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Louisville, has re- 
turned home, after seeing active service in 
France. 

Locke Breaux has been made advertis- 
ing manager for the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, succeeding R. M. Bean, 
who has resigned to become vice-president 
of the Louisville National Banking Co. 

Joun Leer. 
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BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., March 1.—The flour 
situation this week showed no improve- 
ment, and some of the mills were down 
and out. There was, however, a little 
more hope today, as a few of the mills 
had accumulated orders, one getting an 
acceptance for 25,000 bbls from the gov- 
ernment, and this will help some. This 
is the only government flour order on the 
books of the mills here at present, but it 
is almost certain bids will be more nu- 
merous than ever on the next call, as they 
are anxious to keep their employees at 
work. 

The country seems to be loaded up with 
flour bought to get the feed some weeks 
ago, and it is not likely that these stocks 
will be exhausted for some time. The 
local retail trade is in about the same 
position, as it is believed consumers 
bought quite liberally of the new grade 
of flour. 

It is said that the mills and the flour 
jobbers have disposed of all their 100 per 
cent stuff, together with the substitutes, 
the latter going for cattle feed. There is 
no change in prices of wheat flour, al- 
though some outside mills are offering at a 


cut price. No inquiry for clear flour, 


Rye flour firm, but movement light. 

Representatives of winter wheat mills 
are Offering the best patent at $11, 
standard at $10.70 and pastry at $10.05, 
track, Buffalo. Nothing doing, they say. 

Buckwheat flour is expected to show 
some life, now that the weather has 
turned cold. There is a liberal supply 
offered at $6 per 100 lbs in small peed 
and holders are anxious to sell. Buck- 
wheat is held at $2.50 per 100 lbs, bulk, 
pony Buffalo, with buyers probably at 
$2.15. 

Millfeeds have taken another drop. It 
is possible $40 could be shaded for bran, 
but as a rule the mills are asking that 
price, with middlings $1@2 more. The 
latter is moving more readily than bran. 
The general opinion is that the demand 
will improve as the price gets nearer to 
people’s ideas of value. With the mills 
running at the present rate, it is figured 
that there is not enough millfeed here to 
supply a small jobber under ordinary 
conditions of trade. 

Red dog in fairly good demand and 
firm. Barley feeds slow, and the mills 
have a good supply. Rye middlings are 
offered at $43, track, Buffalo. Corn-meal 
coarse feed is higher, and demand light. 
Hominy in light supply and firmer. Glu- 
ten feed dull. Cottonseed meal is held 
at quotations by the regular dealers, but 
can be bought for less. Oil meal is of- 
fered at $60 by some mills, while others 
are asking an advance. A good demand 
for cake is reported. 

Rolled oats quiet and only steady. Re- 
ground oat hulls scarce and firmer. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 58,050 bbls, representing 35 
per cent of capacity, compared with 63,- 
450, or 38 per cent, last week, 113,300, or 
68 per cent, a year ago, 107,200, or 64 
per cent, in 1917, 100,400, or 60 per cent, 
in 1916, 104,200, or 76 per cent, in 1915, 
and 109,200, or 79 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

A Buffalo mill will have whole-wheat 
flour on the market in a few days which 
is said to be “the best ever.” . 

Grain-laden vessels at Erie, Pa., are 
being unloaded so slowly that it is said 
it will be the end of May before all the 
cargoes are taken out. 

President Wilson has signed the bill 
conferring authority upon a group of 
Buffalo men to construct a bridge across 
the Niagara River at or near Buffalo. 

The barge canal will have 87 boats 
ready for business on the opening date, 
aecording to the government constructing 
engineer, The operations of the federal 
government on the state canals the com- 
ing season will be limited to these boats, 
leaving the regular independent lines to 
charge whatever rates they please. 

Shipments by rail from the elevators 
here averaged 750,000 bus daily this week, 
of wheat and rye, principally wheat. It 
is said about the same amount will go 
out next week. The total shipments for 
the month were 14,600,000 bus of grain. 
At the present rate all the vessels re- 
maining in the harbor, which contain 
about 14,000,000 bus, will be unloaded 
by April 1. E. BANGASssER. 
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EXPORT OATMEAL TRADE STRANGLED 


Canadian oatmeal millers are puzzled 
to know the meaning of the absolute stag- 
nation that has fallen upon their export 
trade. Mills that depend on this business 
shave been idle for weeks, and no one 
seems to know when buying will be re- 
sumed, Private advices from British 
markets indicate that business might be 
done if the channels were open, but of- 
ficialdom will neither release its hold on 
the trade nor give any assurance that its 
own agencies are again to become active 
in buying. 

Altogether the situation is a most ag- 
gravating one for men who have capital 
tied up in milling plants and stocks on 
hand. This industry is, for Canada, an 
important one, and is deserving of better 
treatment than it is getting. Ottawa has 
no information to give out as to what the 
future buying policy is to be, nor is it 
possible to ascertain from any other 
source when the trade will be released 
or selling for export made possible. 

The opinion grows that the expensive 
organization now being maintained in 
London and elsewhere abroad for the 
protection of Canadian interests is not at- 
tending properly to its business, Quite 
probably its composition is such that it 
knows nothing of the needs of the mill- 
ing industry in any of its branches. It 
it is also believed that other countries 
which are better represented abroad than 
Canada are getting business in both flour 
and oatmeal that formerly came to Ca- 
nadian mills. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is some improvement to be noted 
in the demand for flour from domestic 
buyers. An idea, prevalent a month ago, 
that prices were about to decline, has 
died out, and buyers who need stocks are 
ordering with increasing confidence, 
though not more than they require. Bak- 
ers are taking their usual amounts. Prices 
are steady at standard figures, with ex- 
ceptions at some country points, where 
local millers are making their own prices. 

The price for spring wheat flour to 
domestic buyers in Canada is $10.90, net 
cash, in bags, delivered, mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is quoted at $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
mixed cars, delivered; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10 bbl, in bags. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., placed its 
much-discussed order on Tuesday. This 
amounted roughly to 700,000 bbls of hard 
spring wheat flour. It was divided among 
the mills in all parts of Canada on a basis 
of previous business with the company. 
Brokers who buy from the smaller mills 
received a share. The price was $10.60 
bbl, in jute, seaboard. Naturally, there 
were a good many disappointments when 
these orders were received. It was hoped 
the amounts would be larger. Many mills 
had enough flour in store to fill their en- 
tire allotment, so they get no new grind- 
ing out of it. If all had to be ground, 
the order would not amount to over seven 
days’ output. 

It is understood that an order for On- 
tario winter wheat flour and Ontario 
spring wheat flour will also be placed. 
No prices for these have been given out, 
but it is believed by millers that $9.60 or 
$9.70 bbl will be offered for winters and 
around $9.50 for springs. 

The fixing of a fair price for winters 
has been jeopardized by the action of one 
concern in making a sale at $9 bbl, sea- 
board, for export. This would appear to 


have been a distress sale, but its influence 
is, nevertheless, a bad one. Other winter 
wheat mills are making equally low, or 
lower, prices for local account, all of 
which are influencing the market adverse- 
ly, and bringing the fixed price for wheat 
into disrepute. 

On the whole, the outlook for export 
flour business is not good. Reliable re- 
ports show that British and all other over- 
sea markets are crowded with stocks, and 
much the same thing is true of our own 
shipping ports. Peace settlements with- 
in the next few. months may bring some 
relief, but many believe not. The busi- 
ness of production has been overdone, 


MILLFEED STEADY 

Supplies of millfeed are limited, and 
prices are holding steady. Demand is 
not keen. Bran is quoted at $40 ton, de- 
livered, in mixed or straight car lots, On- 
tario points; shorts, $42. 

ONTARIO WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
being ‘kept down by the fact that no one 
wants to buy the grain at the govern- 
ment’s price, and no one may legally buy 
it at any other. There is no doubt farm- 
ers are growing restless over the situa- 
tion, but a little patience on their part is 
all that is needed. The government is 
bound to buy the wheat sooner or later. 
At any rate, the milling industry is not 
in a position to take over and pay for the 
balance of crop without some assurance 
of a profit for its risks and services. 

The fixed price for Ontario winter 
wheat is $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; On- 
tario marquis wheat, $2.26, basis in store, 
Montreal; Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, 
$2.35 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, in- 
cluding tax. 

CEREALS DULL 


The oatmeal mills are suffering from 
a prolonged period of depression. It is 
six weeks or more. since some stopped 
grinding, and there is no sign of any new 
orders from overseas. Domestic con- 
sumption goes on as usual, but excessive 
competition is making this unprofitable. 
The standard price for rolled oats agreed 
upon by leading millers is $4.25, in 90-lb 
bags, delivered, while open quotations in 
this market are $3.90@4 and under; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats and barley are moving very slow- 
ly, and there is no present prospect of 
any better state of affairs. No. 2 Ontario 
oats, 58@61c bu, car lots, shipping points ; 
barley, 78@83c; rye, $1.25; buckwheat, 
85@90c; peas, $1.80. 


EXPORT INSURANCE AVAILABLE 
Millers in various parts of Canada do 
not seem to understand how far the pro- 
cess of opening up export flour markets 
outside of Europe, in which they formerly 
did business, has progressed since the clos- 
ing of war. Really, there is a great deal of 
such trade to be picked up if one is ag- 
gressive enough to go after it. A con- 
siderable. volume of ocean freight space 
to markets other than European is now 
available, and the details regarding ship- 
ment to be attended to are simple. 

F. C. Thompson, Toronto, is a respon- 
sible agent through whom all matters re- 
lating to exports of flour or oatmeal may 
be easily arranged. Ocean freight space, 
export and import licenses and railway 

ermits for shipment via United States 
ines may be obtained through Mr. 
Thompson’s office. 
NOTES 


The Canada food board has canceled 
its order compelling flour and feed deal- 
ers in Canada to take out licenses. This 
leaves the distributing trade about where 





it was before the war. Needless to say 
the news brought a feeling of relief. 

Representatives of the Canadian con- 
fectionery and biscuit trades are being 
sent abroad for the purpose of securing 
export orders for these industries. These 
missions will work in Great Britain and 
the West Indian islands. The latter mar- 
ket is looked upon as being a good one 
for biscuits. 

The quantities of United States grain 
in store in Canada on Feb. 14 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 4,244,606 bus; oats, 1,805,- 


* 055; corn, 141,585; total, 6,191,846. These 


figures correct an impression, which is 
common in Canada, that the amount of 
grain so held is very great. Over half 
of the wheat referred to is in Montreal. 
The oats are mostly at Midland and Port 
Colborne. 

Canadian oatmeal millers are anxious 
about their export trade. This was always 
a large and important element in the past, 
but as matters stand now they are unable 
to do anything in the way of over-sea 
business. The British government is not 
buying now, nor does it seem possible to 
engage in private trading with importers. 
Some authoritative action in this matter 
would bring relief to an industry that has 
grown to be an important one in Canada. 

WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., March 1.—Allocation 
by the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for spring 
wheat flour - has been made, and most of 
the western plants have begun operations 
on their allotted portion. Apart from this 
Hour for export, there is little new busi- 
ness being booked, and the demand for 
domestic consumption is very quiet 
throughout the entire West. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west..... . $10.40 
ne TOOT Te saeaaeda 10.40 
ny mhtereanat op, WEUEELEEE TEE TEES 9 10.30 
PPPS eT eT ere eT Ter Te 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
ge eee ar 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
30c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49's or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 

MILLFEED WANTED 


The demand for millfeed shows little 
or no abatement, bran and shorts being 
much wanted at all western points. Some 
of the larger mills report a slight slack- 
ening at eastern points, to which for 
some time they have been shipping any 
available surplus. The flat rates now pre- 
vailing in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, for straight or mixed-car lots, 
are: bran $87 per ton, shorts $41; British 
Columbia, including Vancouver Island 
(Victoria), bran $43, shorts $47. For 
points taking higher rate, additional 
freight is charged. 

WHEAT LIGHT 

This has been another week of light 
wheat deliveries at Winnipeg, partly on 
account of the severe winter conditions 
now prevailing in the western provinces. 
Heavy snowfalls have increased the dif- 
ficulties of shipping grain. Wheat offer- 
ings in this market have been taken up 
by the usual buyers at the fixed prices. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.24 bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.214%; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There has been a d demand for 
coarse grains, but trading has been limit- 
ed, owing to scarcity of offerings. Cash 
rye has been particularly wanted, and 


prices have advanced 10¢ bu since a week 
ago. The-higher prices failed to increase 
the offerings; although there are said to 
be ample stocks of rye in store. During 
the week, cash oats and barley have de- 
clined 134¢ bu. 

Friday’s closing ‘price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 701,c bu, in 
store, Fort William; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 85%,c; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.30. 

OATMEAL DULL 

There is no improvement in the mar- 
ket for rolled oats and oatmeal, there be- 
ing little demand for these products. 
Prices: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed- 
car lots, $3.30@3.60; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Feb. 
26, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
oe OO ee taiestsees 2OO 196 
A) POP Tee re eee eee S56 
pe | SEE Tee CARTEL eT TLE 94 278 
a. A, SP eee ee 238 <* 
dg SP, RELATE eS 58 645 
2 EER PRET eee 36 127 


WOULD ABOLISH GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

A general meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held Feb. 27, at 
which Dr. Robert Magill and James Fish- 
er furnished lengthy reports in regard to 
their recent mission to England as dele- 
gates from the Canadian grain interests. 
The reports indicated that it is unlikely 
an open market will be established, owing 
to the many difficulties now in the way of 
such a step, but that it is possible’ these 
obstacles may be removed in the near 
future. 

After hearing the reports of the dele- 
gates, members of the exchange passed a 
resolution to the effect that a conference 
of all the grain exchanges in Canada be 
called at an early date at some conven- 
ient point, to consider what action the 
grain trade of Canada, as a whole, should 
take regarding the handling of next year’s 
crops, and advocating the abolition of 
government control of the grain trade 
and its return to a commercial basis. 

NOTES 

J. KE. MacFarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in 
Winnipeg this week, will go to Calgary, 
to visit the eompany’s mill at that point. 

It is interesting to note that almost ex- 
actly one-half of the total quantity of 
wheat produced in Canada in 1918 was 
grown in the province of Saskatchewan. 

Out of a total of 46,283,000 bus of 
wheat in store in public elevators in Can- 
ada at the middle of February, 17,898,000 
were No. 1 northern. ‘The other grades 
shown were nearly all of milling quality. 

The railway commission is to meet at 
Winnipeg on March 8, for the purpose of 
discussing milling-in-transit rates, Ca- 
nadian millers are prepared to strenu- 
ously oppose the suggested increase in 
stop-over charges. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has this week canceled Order 
No. 52, which stated that no grain should 
be shipped out of Alberta, nor trans- 
ferred by any railway inside that prov- 
ince, without a permit from the board. 


The order was issued for the purpose of - 


providing a sufficient supply of seed grain 
for the province and for local consump- 
tion. 

In the face of a report from Chicago 
that the government of Canada is buy- 
ing 3,500,000 bus of seed oats in the 
United States for distribution in western 
Canada, it is interesting to know, that 
only 300,000 bus have been bought in On- 
tario. Possibly there will be more buy- 
ing in this part of Canada, as it would 
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seem reasonable that Canadian oats would 
get a preference if their quality is good 
enough. 

During the five months ending with 
Jan. $1 last the amount of wheat received 
at Fort William and Port Arthur was 
within a trifle of 80,000,000 bus, and the 
shipments were 55,700,000. In the same 
period receipts of oats amounted to 4,- 
434,000 bus, barley 4,165,000, flaxseed 
1,349,000, and rye 639,000. Inspections of 
wheat at Winnipeg and other western 
points in the five months totaled 1092,- 
933,750 bus, against 120,438,325 in the 
same five months of previous crop year. 

Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., March 1.—The flour 
market is unsatisfactory, and there is a 
general impression that there will be no 
improvement during the balance of crop 
year. The export allotments for March 
were, to say the least, below expectations, 
and millers say that it will not be neces- 
sary to start all mills to fill same. The 
slight improvement in country demand 
noted Jast week has fallen away, while 
sales to city bakers are about an average. 
Prices are unchanged. Spring wheat 
flour, for delivery at country points, $11 
bbl, jute; to city bakers, $11, ex-track. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is slow at 
$10.20@10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, and 
at $10 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Rye flour is weaker at $8.50@9 for 
small lots, while round lots are offered 
as low as $8 bbl, in bags. White corn 
flour is also lower at $8.50 bbl, in bags. 

Inquiry for bran is good, but buyers 
have difficulty in filling their require- 
ments. Millers quote car lots of bran at 
$40.25 ton, and shorts at $42.25, includ- 
ing bags. 

Bad feeling has developed in the mar- 
ket for rolled oats, and prices have been 
cut, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
agreed that the price would be $4.25 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered. Sales were made 
this week at $3.75, $3.85 and $3.90, de- 
livered, and broken lots to grocers and 
other dealers at $4.15. 

A feature of the grain trade was the an- 
nouncement that the first export business 
through regular channels of the trade in 
many months had been done by a local ex- 
porting concern. The sale made was four 
loads of Ontario extra No. 3 barley at 
49s per qr for March-April shipment to 
Bristol, which price was equivalent to 
$1.13 bu at the seaboard. The rate of 
freight paid was 8s 9d per qr. The 
prospects are that there will be a good 
business done in this grain for export ac- 
count in the near future. In consequence, 
the demand from exporters here for sup- 
plies is good, and purchases of 25 to 30 
cars of Manitoba No. 3 barley were made 
this week at 8714¢ bu, track, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancoetes, Cat., March 1.—Business 
has- been very quiet the past week with 
the Los Angeles mills; however, they 
have maintained a fairly steady run. Lo- 
cal wheat is practically exhausted. 

The local grain markets are much de- 
moralized on account of the constant de- 
cline of corn prices. Milo maize, which 
until a few weeks ago was selling freely 
at around $2.70 per 100 lbs, sacked, sold 
on the exchange today at $2.30. Barley 
has also declined from $2.40 to $1.85 per 
100 lbs. 

The crop of white and yellow corn har- 
vested last season was the largest ever 
raised in southern California. The qual- 
ity is excellent and the supply is greater 
than the demand, the prices now ranging 
around $2.70 per 100 lbs, sacked, 

Utah and Idaho bran was offered on 
the exchange today at $43 per ton. 

NOTES 

Fire in one of the hay warehouses of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. last week 
entailed a loss of about $50,000, which we 
understand was covered by insurance. 


The mill and cleaning department of 
the Los Angeles Milling Co., which is 
owned and operated by the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., was completely destroyed 
by fire last week. Very little damage was 
done to the warehouse and stock. The 
mill has not made flour for about three 
years, but was used principally for cereal 
purposes. The loss will amount to about 


$75,000; fully insured. 
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DAMNUM ABSQUE INJURIA 


With the rapid passing of the crop 
year, hope on the part of Pacific Coast 
millers for relief from the injustice done 
them by placing their wheat cost on a 
higher basis than that of any other sec- 
tion of the country is waning with equal 
rapidity. When they made it clear to 
the Food Administration that the arti- 
ficial high official wheat price on this 
coast would deprive them of all flour mar- 
kets, they were always met with the as- 
suranee that whatever regular trade chan- 
nels they were thus deprived of would be 
made up to them by liberal government 
purchases. Officials of the Food Adrain- 
istration even went so far as to assure 
them that forty per cent of the total gov- 
ernment purchases of flour would be made 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Many Pacific Coast millers were skep- 
tical as to this being fulfilled, but they 
had to accept this in lieu of any other 
chance for relief. Now they have had 
the bitter experience of learning that 
their fears were only too well founded. 
The volume of flour so far bought on this 
coast is not forty per cent of the total 
government purchases, or even measur- 
ably near twenty per cent, and what flour 
has been taken by the government was at 
little better than a break-even price basis. 
As a result the mills have averaged about 
half-time operations, and still have their 
warehouses filled to the eaves with un- 
salable flour. 

This state of affairs has brought heavy 
financial losses to some mills, seriously 
crippled others and already driven some 
into insolvency. Immediate and heavy 
buying by the government might still pre- 
vent further catastrophe, but there ap- 
pears to be little hope of that. 

Is there any relief for a condition 
thrust on the mills which have loyally 
supported the Food Administration 
throughout the war? Can the Food Ad- 
ministration be held legally responsible 
for crippling many and ruining some 
previously prosperous concerns? Ap- 
parently not. The wrong done to them 
is apparently without a remedy, or, as 
the law says, “damnum absque injuria.” 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 25,590, or 54 per cent of capac- 
ity, this week, against 18,635, or 39 per 
cent, last week, 39,113, or 83 per cent, a 
year ago, 18,735, or 45 per cent, two 
years ago, 14,751, or 36 per cent, three 
vears ago, and 16,974, or 42 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 14,120, or 24 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 22,085, or 38 per cent, last 
week, 37,246, or 65 per cent, a year ago, 
23,586, or 41 per cent, two years ago, and 
24,990, or 44 per cent, three years ago. 

A TRADELESS WEEK 

The flour trade is lifeless. Heavy of- 
ferings on spot and for deferred ship- 
ment confirm buyers in the attitude of 
purchasing only for near-by require- 
ments. 

Soft wheat patents are quoted at $10.25 
@10.75 bu, basis 98’s; Montana patent is 
generally quoted at $10.50@11.20; Dako- 
tas, $11.20@11.70. Some mills, in their 
eagerness for business, are making con- 
siderably lower quotations on so-called 
patents, which are ar aed straights. 

Millfeed is easier, mill-run being of- 
fered at $39@41 ton, but demand is very 


slack, and prices must be further re- 
duced in order to interest buyers. 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 

Winter wheat has seldom, if ever, 
reached March 1 in the Pacific Northwest 
in as nearly perfect condition as this 
year, The wheat entered the winter with 
a strong and vigorous growth, and the 
weather has been such since then that 
very little damage has been suffered. 
Heavy snows this week now protect the 
crop with a good snow cover, and as 
there is very little frost in the ground, 
ample moisture is assured. 

Southern Idaho’s record crop of 1918 
promises to be repeated again this year. 
For a time there was some apprehension 
as to the outcome on account of lack of 
moisture and light snowfall, but heavy 
snows in the latter part of February give 
assurances of heavy yields if conditions 
are normal from now on. 

Crop prospects in Utah are less flatter- 
ing, low winter temperatures without suf- 
ficient snow protection having worked 
considerable damage. 

California, with a wheat acreage two 
and one-half to three times in excess 
of normal, having had ample rainfall, 
promises to take the place this year as a 
wheat-growing state which it held 15 to 
20 years ago. 

NOTES 

L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, is in 
California. 

W. O. Sholes, 
Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, 
eral days in Seattle this week. 

R. W. Gran, formerly of the Great 
Falls, Mont., office of the Royal Milling 
Co., is now in charge of the company’s 
Seattle office. E. M. Schara, who was 
in charge here recently, has gone into 
business at Boulder, Colo. 

The Farmers’ Society of Equity has 
voted to build a 100-bbl mill at Nampa, 
Idaho. ; 

The Tremonton (Utah) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. is being incorporated to build a 
mill at Tremonton. 


of the Mark P. Miller 
spent sev- 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 1.—Flour 
has been placed on the bargain counter, 
and a cut-price campaign prevails in 
which both northern and eastern mills are 
participating. The trade in general has, 
if anything, been looking for somewhat 
higher prices, in view of the declines in 
millfeed and the carrying charges for 
wheat that must necessarily be consid- 
ered. 

This lowering of flour prices has been 
productive of considerable uncertainty 
among flour buyers, who are at a loss 
how to figure for either their immediate 
or future requirements. From well- 
sustained reports it would appear that in 
many instances mill representatives are 
advising the trade, particularly bakers, 
that flour prices in 30 to 60 days can be 
expected to be lower, which is tending to 
still further demoralize conditions. 

Cut-off flour from Washington and Or- 
egon, which grade is sold extensively in 
this market to macaroni factories, has 
been held firm at $10 bbl, delivered San 
Francisco, until this week, when $9.75 was 
quoted, which has been still further re- 
duced to $9.50. Some Montana clear has 
also been offered at the same price. 

Other grades of flour have come in for 
a cut, though not so marked as in clear. 
Straight grade blue-stem is being offered 
at $10.20 bbl, though the rank and file of 
mills are asking $10.40. Some scattered 
lots of straight grade Montana flour have 
been offered this week at $10.40; prices 
generally being quoted for this grade, 
however, range 20@30c bbl more. 

Millfeed is weaker, in sympathy with 


905 


increased offerings from northern and 
eastern mills. Seasonable rains have been 
productive of an abundance of green feed, 
and the demand for millfeed has fallen 
off. Bran is offered at $88@40, and mill- 
run at $40, with some round lots reported 
being sold this week at 50c@$1 ton lower. 

Little buying interest prevails in coarse 
grains, and there is an undertone of 
weakness all along the line. The lack of 
tonnage, which is restricting the shipment 
of barley, has had a weakening influence 
on this commodity. Prices follow: bar- 
ley, spot feed, $1.871,4@1.92¥%, per ctl; 
shipping, $1.95@2.05; oats, red feed, $2. 05 
@2.20; corn, California yellow, $2.521/, 
@2.75; Egyptian, $2.50@2.75. 

NO SOUTH PACIFIC FLOUR PURCHASES 

No flour purchases have been made for 
a long time by the Grain Corporation 
from California, Arizona and Nevada 
mills. The reason seems to be that the 
offers of local mills are not in line with 
the absurdly low offers made and ac- 
cepted in the North Pacific. If local mills 
desire to sell to the government they 
apparently must meet these northern 
prices. 

It is difficult for the intelligent miller 
to meet this kind of competition, and the 
North Pacific millers are receiving con- 
siderable criticism for taking this fear 
price. Local mills will probably be un- 
able to sell flour to the government, and 
must be content with what domestic busi- 
ness they can secure. 

The Grain Corporation’s attitude in 
this matter does not seem fair to the 
millers, as it recently placed a 10c per bu 
premium on domestie and Australian 
wheat, and yet is not willing to add this’ 
increased cost to the former flour prices. 
The stocks of wheat in this territory are 
entirely in the hands of the Grain Cor- 
poration, and this fact makes it addition- 
ally hard for mills to sell at the govern- 
ment’s basis. 

Most mills in this section are rather 
short on wheat, but those with good stocks 
may find it better to sell at the govern- 
ment prices, taking big losses, than to 
carry the flour. It is a question for 
mills to decide for themselves, but “what 
shall it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul?” 


CALIFORNIA’S BARLEY CROP 

Except on irrigated land the barley 
crop was generally a light one, and there 
still is in California a surplus, said to 
be around 200,000 tons. While this is a 
large amount, the coming barley. crop will 
be about normal, owing to the fact that 
California will raise between 700,000 and 
800,000 tons of wheat. The farmer now 
has a fixed wheat price, and he will ship 
wheat to terminals and mills, and not 
keep it in the interior. ‘The barley can 
therefore be stored in warehouses until 
a market is found. There is constant de- 
mand for some barley, and the new crop 
will not be available before June or July. 

The armistice and big wheat crop elim- 
inated the domestic demand for barley 
flour, war restrictions and _ prohibition 
laws cut out the local market for beer, 
and growers will have to look to foreign 
countries for brewing markets. Farmers 
could not sell to speculators, for specu- 
lation was taboo. California cannot use 
all the barley for feed, and other parts 
of the country prefer other grains for 
that purpose. 

There is a market for barley in Europe, 
where it is still desired for both bread 
and beer. Tonnage to move it, however, 
has not been available, and is still hard 
to get, but it is believed in some circles 
that on March 1 the official wheat export 
company which has controlled all export 
movement of grain will go out of exist- 
ence, and normal conditions prevail in 
the grain trade. There has been a fair 
demand for barley, but the growers have 
been unwilling to sell at market prices. 
Just as soon as tonnage is available the 
crop can be moved, 

It is understood that the Federal Sys- 
tem of bakeries that operates in Chicago 
and several of the larger cities, and has 
been very successful, recently leased a 
Minnesota mill of quite large capacity 
for the manufacturing of its flour. 





Local merchants and citizens of Perry, 
Ark., have organized a company which 
will build a small mill there, to be com- 
pleted by June 1. The wheat acreage in 
that neighborhood has been much _in- 
creased the past two years. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








: CHICAGO, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less -usual 
. discounts for cash to retail 


MOErFChants ..cccccccccccccsces $11.30@11.65 
Spring patent, jute ............. 10.00@10.40 
Spring straights, jute .......... 9.50@ 9.86 
Spring clears, jute ............. 8.20@ 8.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute wert es - 6.00@ 6.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.10@10.30 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ \ .6 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.25 @10.40 

Patent, 95 per cent .......-.+6- 10.10@10.50 

Clear, Kansas, jute .........+++ 8.30@ 8.60 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.20 @7.50 

Rye flour, standard, jute Coccceece 6.20@6.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light. Choice in good 
demand. No, 1 red sold at $2.36, or 10c over 
government price. Milling demand good. 
Hard winters are government price to 2c 
premium for select. Spring wheats go mostly 
at government price to 4c premium, the lat- 
ter for choice. Prices for the week: Last 

This week Last week year 


No. 226 @228 +++ @227 220 


No. 225 @ 226 »@224% 217 
No. - @236 ooo @.n. 220 
No. . - @230 ++-@230 217 
No. 226 @230 226 @228 220 





No. ~~ ee 217 
No. 1 dk hard. Per, serie -@. 224 
CORN—Supply nat large, with Gumnne 
fair. Prices held within a comparatively 
narrow range for the week, as follows: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix. 128 @126 116@122% 120@152 
No. 5 mix. 125% @128 119@126 140@158 
No. 4 mix. 128 @130 120@129 150@172 
No. 3 mix. 130 @131% 126@127% 165@167 
No. 6 yel.. 123 @126 117@121 125@158 
No, 5 yel.. 126 @128% 118@127% 140@163 


No. 4 yel.. 128% @131 123@129% 152@175 
No. 3 yel.. 130 @133 125@133 170@187 
No. 3 wh.. 130 @132 126 @130 +++@... 


OATS—Buying mostly by local elevator in- 
terests to go to store. Supply light. Prices 
for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 53 @58 57% @59% 89 @91% 
No. 3 wh 57% @60% 57 @61% 90 @94 
Standard 58% @60% 584%@61% 90%@95 
No. 2 wh 59% @62 60 @é64 91 @94% 

RYE—Exporters are bidding freely, with 
offerings not large. Purchases for the week 
from here and all positions by the seaboard 
aggregated over 250,000 bus at $1.52@1.55, 
track, Baltimore. No. 2 sold Saturday at 
$1.45@1.47, No. 3 at $1.43@1.45, No. 4 at 
$1.88. March closed Saturday at $1.45; May, 
$1.49%. 

BARLEY—Export sales moderate. Part of 
the arrivals are consigned to the government. 
Sales ranged 91@99c. March closed at 87c, 
May at 9i1c. 

CORN GOODS—A small improvement is 
reported in demand. Warehouse prices for 
yellow corn flour are $3.90; granulated yel- 
low corn meal, $3.65; white, $3.27%; pearl 
hominy, $3.37; granulated hominy, $3.32%. 
Car lots are 2%c under jobbing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
pee Py a ae 
19 1918 919 1918 


19 
Flour, bbis..... 112 270 73 356 
Wheat, bus.... 639 156 203 37 
Corn, bus...... 913 38,578 457 1,014 
Oats, bus...... 1,333 3,007 624 1,409 
Rye, bus...... e 93 12 4 24 


Barley, bus.... 486 540 753 280 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 1 

FLOUR—tTrade continues sluggish. Nomi- 
nal quotations, based on scattered sales: 
standard 100 per cent, $9.30@9.50, bulk, Mis- 
souri River; patents, $9.70@9.90. Clears off 
the market. 

MILLFEED—Prices on all grades are re- 
covering, due to a steady increase in demand. 
Nominal quotations: bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
$35 @36 ton; mixed feed, $40; shorts, $41@42. 

WHEAT—Due to only a moderate milling 
demand, hard wheat prices declined 1@2c 
for the week. Soft wheat prices, with very 
small offerings, remained unchanged. Hard: 
No. 1 dark $2.29@2.31, medium $2.27@2.28, 
yellow $2.25@2.26; No. 2 dark $2.26@2.28, 
medium, $2.23@2.25, yellow $2.22 @2.23; No. 3 
dark $2.23@2.25, medium $2.20@2.22, yellow 
$2.18@2.19; No. 4 dark $2.18@2.23, medium 
$2.14@2.17, yellow $2.12@2.14; No. 6 dark 
$2.13@2.16, medium $2.10@2.14, yellow $2.08 
@2.11. Soft: No. 1 $2.30@2.31, No. 2 $2. ae 
- Se A ws 26@2.27, No. 4 $2. 20@ 2.24, 

5 $2.1 

pong de market was irregular, with an 
upward turn at the last of the week. Nomi- 
nal quotations: White: No. 2 $1.38@1.39, 
No. 3 $1.32@1.34, No. 4 $1.28@1.31, No. 5 
$1.26@1.29. Yellow: No. 2 $1.39@1.41, No. 3 
$1.37@1.38, No. 4 $1.32@1.35, No. 5 $1.30@ 


1.33. Mixed: No. 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 3 $1.32@ 
1.33, No. 4 $1.28@1.30, No. 5 $1.25@1.27. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus 251,100 207,550 1,112,750 41,850 
Corn, bus.. 228,750 2,076,250 181,250 1,187,500 
Oats, bus.. 261,800 531,000 228,000 243,500 
Rye, bus... 8,800 19,800 2,200 16,500 
Barley, bus 54,000 22,400 26,000 22,400 
Bran, tons. 320 780 2,400 1,960 
Hay, tons.. 6,156 10,344 2,772 7,992 
Flour, bbls. 5,525 14,000 28,275 19,250 


ST. LOUIS, MARCH 1 


FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent, $9.90@10.10; soft wheat 100 
per cent, $9.85@9.90; spring wheat 100 per 
cent $9.90@10, 95 per cent $10.15 @10.30, clear 
$8.75@9.25, second clear $6.25@7,—~jute. 
City mills quote hard wheat patent at $10.10, 
100 per cent at $9.85, soft wheat patent at 
$10.30, and 100 per cent at $10.05, bulk. Rye 
flour, white patent, $8.85@9; straight, $7.75 
@8; dark, $5.75 @6.25 

MILLFEED—Soft wheat bran in 100-lb 
sacks sold at $39@40, hard at $37@38, mixed 
feed at $40@41, standard middlings at $41, 
and better quality at $45. Oat feed nominal 





at $25. No. 1 alfalfa meal, $33@33.50; No. 
2, $31@31.50. Whole ground barley feed, 
$41@ 43. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 122 cars, against 109 
last week. Prices unchanged to %c lower; 
demand fair. Closing: No. 2 red, $2.36%@ 
2.38%; No. 3 red, $2.34; No. 2 hard, $2.31; 
No. 3 hard, $2.28. 

CORN—Receipts, 220 cars, against 1589. 
Prices 1@3c higher. Fair demand. Closing: 
No. 3 corn, $1.34; No. 4 corn, $1.30; No. 3 
yellow, $1.35; No. 4 yellow, $1.32@1.33; No. 
3 white, $1.37; No. 4 white, $1.30. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.10; cream 
meal, $3.30; grits and hominy, $3.50. 

OATS—Receipts, 225 cars, against 265. 
Prices 1c higher, and demand fair. Closing: 
standard, 62c; No. 3 white, 61@62c; No. 4 
white, 60%4c 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— > mae 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 46,490 73,710 49,050 167,090 
Wheat, bus.. 201,600 172,800 387,290 3 9: 
Corn, bus... . 392,660 1,240,725 278,770 
Oats, bus.... 564,000 278,000 612,090 843,370 
BRVS, DUG. ccs cceses 9,900 4,290 20,070 
Barley, bus. 38,400 25,600 10,080 33,370 








BALTIMORE, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $10.60@10.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.35 @10.50 
CE GUNEINS bc cccvcscdecceecs 10.10@10.25 
SPTIme BISt GIOGF oo cccecsccccve 8.50@ 9.00 
Spring second clear ............ 7.00@ 8.00 
Winter short patent ........... 10.45 @10.60 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.25@10.40 
Winter straight (near-by) ...... 9.40@ 9.65 
Hard winter short patent...... 10.60@10.75 
Hard winter standard patent ... 10.35@10.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 6.50@ 7.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.30 
City mills’ spring patent........ «eee + @P1.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... +e» »@11.05 
City mills’ winter straight ..... --@10.90 


MILLFEED—Lower and more active, with 
all classes of buyers keeping close to shore. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $41@42; spring middlings, $41.50@ 
42.50; soft winter bran and middlings, $43 
@ 44, 

WHEAT—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 442,169 bus; exports, 
374,405; stock, 2,654,536. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Irregular; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 75,109 bus; stock, 151,- 
227. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.38; range for week of southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.25@ 
1.40; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $6.50; 
white, $6. 

OATS—Higher; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 111,010 bus; stock, 701,951. 
Closing prices: standard white, domestic, 67 
@67%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 66@66%c. 

RYE—Lower; movement and demand 
small, Receipts, 22 bus; exports, 114,100; 
stock, 796,785. Closing prices: No. 2 western 
for export, $1.55. 





DULUTH, MARCH 1 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


pee. 8 RTT TTT Trea eee 3.90 
WUE WEIS SFG..g oo esis ivccccedeccvecs 3.95 
WO. BF GOP FIO a cvccvaverwescenetetesse 3.60 
EO , PETE ETLTTEL TULLE LET 3.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 
Mar. 1.. 5,665 Mar. 2..16,735 Mar. 3..17,720 
Feb. 22..14,300 Feb, 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 
Feb. 15..12,465 Feb. 16..19,080 Feb. 17..10,770 
Feb, 8... 3,060 Feb. 9...12,025 Feb. 10..11,425 

WHEAT—Owing to the near standstill 
conditions, there was very little done in the 
cash market. The few cars that dribbled in 
daily were cared for by mills or elevators in 
a position to handle them, but the volume 
was unimportant. On several days no sales 


were reported, arrivals applying on old con- 
tracts. 

Elevators made no shipments during the 
week, and there is no movement indicated 
for the near future. With plentiful supplies 
in all quarters there seems little need of 
shipping to outside points in an effort to 
work down surplus stocks in this market. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Be 4g0s: Ceweeesns |. ewes ee 
Feb, 24 ..... +++ + @59% 135% 75@ 84 
Feb. 25 ..... 58% @59% 139% 75@ 84 
Feb. 26 ..... 56% @58% 139% 75@ 84 
ae 55% @57% 139 75@ 84 
Feb. 28 ..... 56% @58% 141% 75@ 84 
March 1.... 56%@58% 141% 75@ 84 
Mar. 2, 1918. 9055@91\% 260 190@223 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
OMtse occsec 195 27 1,272 2 1,743 
Rye .......2,948 27 432 os 0 aly 
Barley .... 837 3829 650 76 oo «6800 
Flaxseed .. 23 28 1,487 ar 7 74 
COP seoscs ee 55 ° 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 17 67 645 ee 11 64 
Durum .... 3 8 24 o* 1 re 
Winter .... - ee 7 . ee 
Totals... 20 75 «6676 12 64 
COPM wcccce oe 1 “eo 6 
OREN woeces 5 3 3 o« 5 14 
Bonded... ee ae 477 ee os 19 
BIO’ oc cvvic 6 3 8 “a 15 1 
Barley .... oe 15 39 24 7 ‘ 
Bonded... os és 29 ee na 8 
Flaxseed .. 21 9 42 22 12 2 
Bonded. . ee 2 16 oe oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 1, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -—-—grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor) 


1, 2 nor $11,436 224 1,469 21 31 1 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor § 424 7 476 oe 1 
All other 
spring ...2,501 194 5,518 6 5 547 
1am dur 
1, 2 dur 3,959 65 ae 6 1 


2 am dur 
3 am dur 


a 


3 dur 371 
All other 

durum ..5,184 309 856 1 16 
1 dk hd w) 
1, 2hd w }1,115 4 
2dk hdwJ) 
All other 

winter .. 884 35 863 ‘5 6 10 
White . ne bs 4 os os ee 
Mixed .... ee .* ve 1 3 21 











Totals ..25,874 838 10,186 34 42 595 
MOVEMENT OF GRAIN FOR FEBRUARY 


Grain receipts at Duluth-Superior for the 
month of February, 1918, and corresponding 




















month in 1918 and 1917, in bushels (000’s 

omitted): 

RECEIPTS— 1919 1918 1917 

Wheat—Domestic ... 931 166 432 
oo PPT Tee 4 10 1,608 
eer oe 935 176 2,040 

COED cco vbiivcdesiccse See 61 18 

CE Veep ocedesieaares 16 12 90 
PN a'e's 6.0 604405 > 6s 1,113 

og SEPT CLE TET ES TERE 370 9 40 

BRE bv.c 6 kca secures 22 44 255 
eee ae es 86 

PUL. 86 ow ewsiaeds 80 35 114 
ee rye ee on 8 55 
|. eee eee 1,423 345 3,793 
SHIPMENTS— 

Whe Domestic ... es 180 157 
Co eee he as 63 
MED Siecbecneeds 180 220 

2 SUPT ECCT Tee coe 6 P 

RD wat bieceedeerdss 34 21 25 
Pee 2 2 

MO cede bcacrevenease 28 19 

in MTTURTEE TELE 27 68 8 
eee 1 2 

PURGE on cece csaves 92 87 15 
BE GWiae vevtdvns 153 393 511 


FLAXSEED—Scearcity of storage space 
held back the marketing of country holdings. 
Permits were given for a few cars daily, suf- 
ficient to cover crushing requirements, but 
as other grains must also be taken care of, 
conditions do not improve. Hardly any ar- 
rivals were put on sale, having been sold 
previously and were applied. The limited 
movement and scant supplies carried by ele- 
vators induced cash buyers to increase bids. 
Spot No. 1 closed 2c up at 12c over the May; 
to arrive gained 1c, and based 10c over the 
same contract. 

Irregular action of futures indicated un- 
certainty. While many of the trade ex- 
pressed bearish opinion in the long run, pres- 
ent tight cash situation is sure to have its 
effect in a stronger market and prices for a 


time. May showed more strength than July, 
proved the most active, and led in business 
dealings. Expectations for freer country 
movement and Argentine imports later on 
have an adverse effect on the deferred deliv- 
ery. February expired neglected but very 
firm at $3.64, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7——Close—_,, 
Opening March 2 
Mar. 24 High Low Mar.1 1918 
May ..$3.54 $3.59% $3.45 $3.58 $3.98% 
July .. 3.47 3.50 3.36 3.45 3.97 
COE, 60 esse ecee cose cone 3.62 
are ee 3.64 3.55 4a % sa 6 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton $10.70 @11.30 





First clear, cotton ........ +» 8.70@ 9.00 
Beye MOUT, WHIT ccarcscccccucese 7.60@ 7.90 
Rye flour, straight, cotton....... 6.60@ 7.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.25@ 6.45 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... : 3.75 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton....... 3.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10. oun 00 


MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $37; 
standard fine middlings, $37.50@38; flour 
middlings, $41@42; red dog, $47.50@50; rye 
feed, $35@37; oil meal, $64; hominy feed, 
$50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced ic. Receipts, 159 
cars, Demand was good from millers and 
shippers, and all good grades were readily 
placed. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, 
$2.23@2.24; No. 3, $2.12@2.22. 

BARLEY—Prices were 2@3c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 244 cars. Demand was good for all 
choice, while low-grades were in better de- 
mand and offerings fairly cleaned up. No. 
3, 96¢@$1.03; No. 4, 86@97c; feed and re- 
jected, 80@90c. 

RYE—vUp 10@l1lic. Receipts, 63 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers and shippers, 
and choice offerings were taken freely. No. 
1, $1.37@1.46; No. 2, $1.36@1.46; No. 3, 
$1.28@1.44, 

CORN—Prices advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 
87 cars. There was a good demand for yel- 
low, but mixed was slow. Offerings of white 
were light. No. 3 yellow, $1.30@1.34; No. 4 
yellow, $1.27@1.29; No. 3 mixed, $1.26@1.31; 
No. 3 white, $1.29@1.32. 

OATS ‘or the week, prices were 1@2c 
up. Receipts, 87 cars. Demand was brisk 
for choice, and shippers and industries bought 
all offered. Low-grades were discounted to 
sell. The local trade bought moderately well. 
Standard, 60@64c; No. 3 white, 57% @60c; 
No. 4 white, 56% @58\%c 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbls... 7,000 21,000 70,343 19,900 
Wheat, bus .. 213,210 48,000 158,960 10,400 
Corn, bus .... 115,370 448,900 52,665 379,940 


375,700 843,560 254,133 149,120 
390,930 462,870 119,891 87,210 


Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus .. 





Rye, bus..... 3,700 94,350 9,450 12,750 
Feed, tons... 510 1,129 999 171 
TOLEDO, MARCH 1 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b, mill, nominally $10.10@10.20; 
spring, $10.10, 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bram oes. cccccccssccese $38.50 
ME SO 60.65 000:60546 60046356 8.000008 40.00 
PEED non6e inte beeeneseeeuneecess 41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags............... 64.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 49 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 53 cars, 30 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 65,100 13,400 15,630 65,500 
Corn, bus..... 21,300 93,000 27,390 11,600 


Oats, bus..... 105,500 137,600 75,430 7,400 





BUFFALO, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Pe 6 £4.00 uh bewed 0 bh 0% bs $.....-@11.15 
SON BOUNEE ciciccccecsereces -»@11.15 
4 RPI eee »-@ 8.75 
Co OO Sr See -@10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ --@ 4.20 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ........... --@ 4.00 
“Sacked 

Se Oe SOE nv bh emt cvveesscés $. -@40.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... | @41.00 
DER POE 6 eV Sis na O40 065-605 - @41.00 
eee - @ 46.00 
eee Gs POP WO as cioccvecacs - @54.00 
Barley ground feed, pure... 49.00 @50.00 
Co Sere ‘ges 48.00 @49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @52.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@61.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 75.00 @80.00 
Corn nieal, coarse, per ton ..... 54.00 @55.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 55. wee 00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ -»-@55.24 
Cen SO, OU LOU 6 6:6 0 0040 040 vies «eee» @60.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROG sr acecoce ri tesibscedéus --@61.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -@63.50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
WOOO eheieks bais.ccsbbabhee cise 8.75@ 9.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 24,50@25.00 
WHEAT—Only a few cars were sold here 
this week, and there seems to be little de- 
mand for either spring or winter. No. 2 red 
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sold at $2.36%, New York export, and No, 1 
northern $2.43%, Philadelphia. 

CORN—Receipts were very light, and de- 
mand was hardly sufficient to keep the tables 
clean of samples. Prices were 2c lower than 
last week. No. 2 yellow, $1.41; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.40; No. 4 yellow, $1.33; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.33; No. 6 yellow, $1,26@1.30,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Quiet, but the market was higher 


on very light offerings on track. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 66c; standard, 65%c; No. 3 
white, 65c; No. 4 white, 64c,—on track, 


through billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings of spot today. A 
few cars sold this week at $1, and that price 
was bid for more. Dealers quote the market 
at $1@1.08 on track. 

RYE—tThe few cars offered are held at 
$1.55, and the best bid $1.45, on track, 
through billed, 


NEW YORK, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Shows signs of improvement, al- 
though demand compared with normal times 
still of small proportions. Quotations: spring 











patents, $10.60@11; first clears, $9@9.50; 
winter straights, $9.90@10.50; Kansas 
straights, $10.75@11; rye flour, $7@8,—all in 


jute. Receipts, 59,993 bbls; shipments, 1,682. 
WHEAT—Movement through New York 
improving. Receipts, 1,506,400 bus; ship- 
ments, 234,409. 
CORN—Local demand poor, but some east- 


ern distributors are showing a little more 
interest, Prices ranged: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.52%; No. 8 yellow, $1.49%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.49% Receipts, 36,400 bus; shipments, 


104,342. 

OATS—While inactive for domestic con- 
sumption and with some export inquiry from 
neutral countries, business has been small, 
Receipts, 1,600,000 bus; no shipments. 





BOSTON, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$11.30@11.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 11.00@11.30 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.50 @11.25 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.20@10.50 
SPTiNS UISt CIOATH .occscesecees 9.75 @10.00 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with market lower. Other feeds dull 
and easier. Spring bran, $43.50; winter bran, 
$44; middlings, $43.50@47.50; mixed feed, $44 
@47; gluten feed, $57.18; stock feed, $51; 
hominy feed, $52.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$28.50; cottonseed meal, $62.30; no rye feed 


or barley feed offering. All quotations in 
100’s. ’ 
CORN PRODUCTS—Generally quiet de- 


mand for all kinds. White corn flour, $3.50 
@3.55 in 100-lb sacks; white corn meal, $3.25 

30; yellow granulated, $3.25@3.30; bolted, 
$3.20@3.25; feeding, @2.80; cracked 
corn, $2.80@2.85; hominy grits and samp, 
$3.25@3.30; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $3.90@4,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A good demand for rolled oat- 
meal at the lower prices quoted, $3.80 per 
100-lb sack; cut and ground oatmeal, $4.37. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—~Receipts— r—Stocks— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 











ieee, Wests «.PRCNae FECOR sccex svsas 
Wheat, bus... 1,100 

Corn, bus..... 2,050 

Oats, bus..... i 

eh, WUesccas esads 

Barle »y, bus.. 450 

Millfeed, tons. 105 

Corn meal, bbls ..... 

Oatmeal, cases 900 





Oatmeal, sacks 

*Includes 2,355 bbis for export, 
with 50,250 in 1918. 

RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 


compared 





1919 1918 
PEOUl, DHS cia ove cevecus *13 256,230 
We ets ON nce ce weesees 726, 1,000 
CRU OO eres teksSeckud 12,575 
ee 252,2 289,700 
hy. PETE LEE LCL Ae 3,650 
SE WUE aéecertcares 450 6,350 
Millfeed, tons ...... eur 295 680 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 645 2,090 
Oatmeal, Cases ........+. 2,650 20,699 
OCOtMOR), GREMB .cccivec crooner 4,162 


*Includes 73,882 bbls for export, compared 
with 155,780 in 1918, 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 1: to Liverpool, 214,046 bus wheat; 
to Belfast, 157,315 bus wheat, 14,432 sacks 
flour. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbls, and 6,178,252 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 9,772,700 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $10.25@10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.50@10.00 
Kansas straight .......++.+.. +» 10.50@10.75 
Kansas short patent .........+. 10.75 @11.20 
Spring short patent .........5+. 10.75 @11.00 
SPTIMG PAtONt .ccccccsesccssecs 10.50@10.75 
SPrinG Brat COMP ccccccccccscves 9.25@ 9.50 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 295,659 
bus; exports, 375,782; stock, 1,598,017. Quo- 


tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations: $7.25@7.75, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

BUCKWHEAT 
ample supply, and dull. 


FLOUR—In small but 
Quotations, to ar- 


rive, per 98-lb sack, $4.90 @5.20. 
CORN—Dull, and largely nominal. Re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ceipts, 93,888 bus; stock, 135,804. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.37@1.45. 

CORN GOODS—Spot stocks dull and easi- 
er. Mill limits on stuff to arrive slightly 


higher. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $2.75 @3.57% 
Gran, white meal, fancy...... -@3.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... 3. 10@3. 42% 
White table meal, fancy ..... 3.10@3.32% 

Ordinary ground meal .........- «+++ @3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ -@3.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ -@3.20 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.45@3.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 
OATS—Quiet and %c lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 63,738 bus; 


stock, 776,166. Quotations: 

BiG: B WIGS ccccvsccsecccsascvecs 68% @69 

Standard white ....scsccsccsccce 68 @68% 

We. 8 WHO .ccccccccecs eeseeee 67 @ET% 

Pe. 6 WROD sch asvncesecesccaae 65% @66% 
OATMEAL—Spot offerings quite liberal, 


weaker under a light demand, 
greund oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.91; rolled, yrs or kiln-dried, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.72@8; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.82@9; bok barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $2.90@5 


and market 
Quotations: 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 4 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 


lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 

March 4 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$10.75@10.90 
First clear, JUte ...ccoscccceces 8.25@ 8.50 
Second clear, jute .......cecees 5.25@ 6.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 8... .seess 172,135 391,490 384,575 
March 1... 242,515 206,820 400,685 377,610 
Feb, 22... 190,760 156,25 377,190 393,380 
Feb. 15... 167,455 151,620 341,430 368,620 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 8... ccecocve 22,095 28,215 19,685 
March 1... .e.-. ° 88,855 26,210 17,700 
Feb. 22... cesece 54,790 15,960 46,150 


Feb. 16... «cesese 6,235 24,755 24,595 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Feb, . 65 58,525 210,095 172,660 2,645 3,550 


Feb, 15. 65 58,525 190,680 178,155 2,695 16,430 
Feb, 22. 64 58,275 183,060 163,470 1,610 8,400 
Mar. 1.. 48 41,625 176,115 129,185 1,610 7,250 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(March 4) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

March 4 Year ago 
BPGR vc ccc scteeves $35.00@37.00 $33.60@33.98 
Stand, middlings.. 35.00@37.00 35.60@35.98 
Flour middlings... 44.00@45.00 42.60@42.98 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 47.00@50.00 48.98@49.09 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........$46.50@47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*. 45.50 @ 46.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 44.50@45.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*.... 43.50@44.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 35.00@36,00 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 3.80@ 3.90 


1 
Feb, 8. 65 58,525 189,485 172,320 9,175 3,525 
5 





Corn me@al, VOllowy wicccccvccse 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, wWhite® ...ccccccccces 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 8.95@ 9.05 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 8.90@ 9.00 
PRGIIOG GEIST ii cceccccaseseees -@ 3.42 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10. 00@ 15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 9.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

POT COM oo ceceseseeeeceeeveres 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

be Cia wctess vanesesss esses 28,00@40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 8.00@15.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........006. 62.00 @65.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks, 


Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 











c—Mpls— -— Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track + aad May 
Feb, 25 ...$3.57 3.58 3.5 3.5 
Feb. 26 ... 3.55 3.57 3.49 
Feb, 27 ... 3.57 3.58 3.50 
Feb, 28 ... 3.65 2% 3.65% 3.55 
July 
March 1... 3.69 3.67 3.70 3.55% 
March 8... 3.71 3.69 3.72 3.46 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts——, -———In store——_, 


919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 122 144 72 19 82 612 
Duluth..... 21 11 58 23 45 1,561 











Totals..... 143. 155 130 42 127 2,073 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to March 
1, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis 3,946 4,003 1,429 676 
Duluth ..... «.. 3,998 2,016 2,863 2,143 
Totals ....... 6,939 6,019 4,292 2,819 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at -Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
BGG SOCINES vivvccccsccecse HIS 2.18% 
Amber durum ..... eocee OO 2.20% 
WOUPUE ccbccecases yer ee |. 2.18% 
Red durum ...........++ 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter. sececee 2.38% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .... 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ‘Ie ‘over - Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 2 
Marchi Feb, 22 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 2,040,980 2,211,070 909,090 
Flour, bbls ...... 29,048 29,549 14,911 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,177 1,321 1,479 
Comm, DUS oc ceccce 121,880 , 232,200 1,366,330 
GO, DUS .. ccccee 338,52 488,160 1,264,740 
Barley, bus...... 453,730 707,550 1,033,410 
BIG, DUS 22 cscccs 189,720 75,240 225,500 
Flaxseed, bus .... 122,100 119,600 144,100 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 2 


Marchi Feb, 22 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 610,640 457,950 236,810 
Flour, bbis ...... 279,555 190,642 359,302 
Millstuff, tons.... 10,745 7,439 14,100 
Comm, DUM ..sccces 166,320 167,280 503,100 
Cue, DWP .iccecee 567,120 401,580 1,084,540 
Barley, bus ...... 1,139,060 272,160 576,600 
Bye, DUS .ccsccoe 8,690 7,150 218,790 
Flaxseed, bus .... 41,810 22,500 20,250 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Mar. 2 Mar. 3 
Mar.1 Feb. 22 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 2,612 2,546 oes 516 
No. 1 northern.12,784 12,588 “se 1,682 
No, 2 northern. 1,606 2,174 2,114 
Other grades .. 6,887 6,221 7,270 
Totals .......28,889 23,529 774 11,582 
Im 1016 ..cscces 12,868 12,220 eee eee 
Em 2046 .cccvece 13,089 12,584 
In 1914 ........20,910 13,784 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES | 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 127@129 56%@ Hi 140% @141 79@93 
26. 127@128 56 141 @141% 79@94 








27. 127@128 SET cece @140% T79@94 
28. 128@129 56% @57% ..... @143% 80@94 
March 

1.. 128@129 56%@57% ..... @142% 80@94 
3.. 128@129 56%@57_..... @142% 80@94 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks -of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 2 Mar. 3 Mar, 4 
Mar. 1 Feb. 22 1918 1917 1916 


Corn .... 89 83 578 231 92 
Oats .... 590 609 1,617 6,706 3,413 
Barley .. 865 1,222 1,072 1,015 318 
Rye ....4,163 4,136 488 493 566 
Flaxseed, 19 24 82 512 229 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
March 1———— 

















~~ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,595 152 702 797 414 
Boston ..... 952 ase 678 ‘ee cee 
Buffalo .... 7,378 173 6,625 898 102 
Chicago .... ry -++ 4,043 2,379 
Detroit 43 149 233 69 ore 
Duluth ....25,874 195 2,948 837 
Galveston .. 846 "15 eee é02 bee 
Indianapolis 255 407 295 3 sad 
Kansas City 9,627 1, "1: 1,619 154 re 
Milwaukee.. 3,382 5 729 2,491 2,581 
Minneapolis 23,889 39 590 4,163 865 
N. Orleans.. 3,420 164 950 6 
Newp, News eee 101 eee 
New York.. 2,265 “43 3,134 939 1,519 
Omaha 4,544 793 1,062 71 134 
Peoria ..... 90 185 aoe eee 
Philadelphia 1, 554 141 776 298 538 
St. Louis.... 1,134 279 484 97 50 
Toledo ..... 1,154 52 731 177 7 
Totals ..118,219 4,483 27,666 17,896 9,712 
Last year.. 9,739 8,939 13, 947 1,225 4,343 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 


759,000; oats, 1,342,000; 


1,452,000. 


2,987,000 bus; corn, 
rye, 811,000; barley, 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 














Feb, 26 .. 229 104 6 7 58 127 
Feb. 27 ... 305 111 2 4 36 ©6346 
Feb, 28 ... 239 133 10 1 111 258 
March 1... 281 124 3 5 184 412 
March 3... 272 218 2 9 121. 343 
March 4 272 117 3 5 250 401 

Totals.. 1,598 807 26 31 710 1,887 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


““Milk-Oaties”’; No. 105,593. Owner, Flem- 


ing & Co., Ltd., Gore, New Zealand. Used 
on flaked oats. 

“Gold Bond” seal; No. 110,251. Owner, 
John F. Lennon, Providence, R. I. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Ramona,” Indian girl (head of); No. 113,- 


865. Owner, Lewiston (Idaho) Milling Co., 
Ltd. Used on wheat-flour. 

“Town Talk”; No. 113,791. Owner, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. Used on 
corn meal, barley flour and corn flour. 

“Grainola”; No. 113,924. Owner, Simmons 
& Norris, Cincinnati. Used on poultry feed 
and stock feed. 

“Energy E. R. G.”; No. 113,998. 
Golden Grain Milling Co., East St. 
Mo. Used on stock feed. 


Owner, 
Louis, 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany ......... 83.6 New York® ..... 38.6 
Baltimore ...... 81.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.6 
Baltimore* ..... 81.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 81.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.56 Philadelphia* .. 32.6 
Boston ......... 86.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Boston* ........ 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont ........ 84.6 Portland ....... 86.6 
Buffalo ......... 25.5 Portland® ...... 33.6 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ..... 41.5 


Corning ........ 81.5 Richfield Springs 33. 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... $1. 
Elmira ......... 31.6 Rockland ....... ° 
Pee - 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19, 
Grand Rapids... 24.6 Schenectady .... 


Hornell ..... coe 
Indianapolis ... 
SEBROE 602 cee 


ite 81.56 Scranton ...... ° 
Kansas City oe ; ; 


3 
1 
3 
21.6 Stanstead ...... 36. 
2.6 Gyprecuse ois.ice § 
OG ZO .cvccacecse § 
Louisville ..... BB. Wee ssscceesse m 
Montreal ..... ° 6.5 
Mount Morris... 1.5 
New Orleans.... 33.5 
Newport News*., 31.5 
New York +s++++ 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Wayland ..... 31.5 

Chicago (local). 19.0 

Chicago (propor- 
tional) ....... 12.6 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 

Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 eeee 
Norfolk ..... +» 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% dént 606% 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 SB% ces BOM (tees 
AWBGRS ceccess 10% soer ° 
Utiom seccccee SUH 16% .... IB .. 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 ‘ 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 ° 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 22, 1919 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 700,000 30,000 185,000 ..... ° 
Portland, 

Maine 400,000 33,000 sc cewse 
Boston ..... 227,000 1,000  wcoscc 
Philadelphia 490,000 153,000 253,000 
Baltimore... 278,000 3,000 127,000 ...... 
A | ee 4,000 24,000 9,000 
Galveston .. 476,000 ©..... CGOGO. cress 
St. John, 

N. B. GROCU 3 ceoess Ssoue, Bennet 

Totals ...2,666,000 37,000 590,000 262,000 
Prev. week.2,441,000 131,000 726,000 2,295,000 
U. K’gdom. .1,684,000 60,000 ..... 
Continent ..1,082,000 30, 000 506,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl, 

America ...... e  eeeee 8 Tee 
W. EMGIORi. sccecs § ceser 0,008 3 ws vcce 
Other 

countries... ...... eer meer fre 

Totals . 2,666,000 37,000 590,000 262,000 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 


Feb. 22,1919 last year 

Wheat, Dus ..cicccees 125,382,000 47,642,000 

Flour, bbis .......... 16,962,000 4,198,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 201,712,000 66,531,000 

COTM, DOS vec ccevicase 4,672,000 9,115,000 

Oats, bus ........005. 79,448,000 60,235,000 
*Incomplete. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GO. Wi Bee seaccaces 2,988 272 469 1 
BMPS .cecceces 1,234 125 113 B4 
Consolidated ..... 1,388 30 75 11 
oo Pee 1,191 53 239 ° 
WeReetR ccc sccve 1,547 38 40 71 
irain Growers... 1,173 449 463 
Fort William .... 977 278 137 32 
| i MELE 1,049 68 139 $a 
ee Be beesdeeve 4,749 393 289 84 
Northwestern .... 813 oe ee 
Can. Northern ... 5,083 721 1,139 es 
Thunder Bay .... 913 156 148 42 
Cam, Gov't cs...: 1,963 426 211 144 
*Can. Gov't ..... aie es ae 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,805 170 102 106 
Richardson ..... 1,196 130 82 60 
Dav. & Smith ... 500 213 229 os 

Totals ......... 28,673 3,521 3,875 606 
Voss RHO sccccvusr 5,240 5,191 1,355 792 
are 813 230 105 32 
Rail shipments .. 109 125 78 87 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— 

No. 1 hard ..... 


No. 1 northern.. 
No. 2 northern.. 





No, 3 northern. .4,946 Ex. 1 feed ...... 357 
Se Perr re 4,358 1 feed ......... 428 
Wk DB ccbvcicsss 2,886 2 feed .........1,083 
BD ccsncpeses 2,984 Seed ........s6. 194 
Feed ..... Ca nesis 1 Others ......... 640 
OCHO 6 ovcccses 1,251 —- 

Total «oes e8,621 


Total -++e + 28,678 
*For account of imperial government. 
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There is little or no change in the flour 
trade. City millers still find -it difficult 
to meet the current demand from bakers. 
At this season of the year the demand for 
bread is at its height, and besides the 
stimulus cold weather gives to bread con- 
sumption, there is the additional spur of 
price. At 9d per 4 lbs the subsidized loaf 
is the best value for money in the way 
of food in this country. 

Since we have got back to the white 
loaf the palatability of our bread has 
much increased, and this has been an- 
other factor in the increased demand for 
flour. London is also very full of people, 
and this human tide never seems to ebb; 
since the armistice it has ever been on 
the increase. 


BRITISH MILLERS HANDICAPPED 


For four years and a half millers 
have been able to bestow little or no care 
on their milling plants. Soon after the 
war broke out military demands became 
so urgent that all the energies of the na- 
tion had to be given to war, almost to 
the exclusion of every other interest. 
Hence during the greater part of the war 
it was difficult for millers to get even the 
most urgent repairs made in their mills. 

A case is known where the stripping of 
a couple of teeth from a spur wheel threw 
a mill idle for a fortnight. Under such 
conditions the milling plants of this coun- 
try deteriorated, — lost a good deal of 
their efficiency as flour-making machines. 


DEPLETED MILL STAFFS 


Moreover, the heavy demands on the 
staffs of all flour mills in this country by 
the army have sorely depleted the ranks 
of trained millers. The women called in 
to fill the place of the men did very well 
under difficult conditions, but they had 
no apprenticeship to the art of milling. 
All the training they could receive was of 
the intensive order. 

It may also be said that where millers 
ground rice, barley, or oats on their wheat 
plants this further helped to injure the 
efficiency of the mill as an instrument for 
making wheat flour. 

To add to the heavy load by which the 
miller is Kendiengped, his delivery staff, 
such as carmen and motor-lorry drivers, 
has been heavily drawn on by the army, 
with the result that he cannot today, with 
anything like the necessary promptitude, 
deliver such flour as he can make. This 
is not only true of London, but of all the 
rest of the country. 


SHORT SUPPLIES 


The British miller has done his best 
under very trying circumstances, but he 
has certainly not made good his boast, 
uttered not so long ago, that he could 
make all and more than all the flour the 
country required. In this city, as has 
been made clear in previous correspond- 
ence, we have been specially afflicted with- 
in the past three months with a totally 
insufficient supply of country and out- 
port flour, and also of allocated imported 
flour. If during that time we had had 
a normal supply of outside homemade 
flour and also 25,000 to 30,000 sacks per 
week of imported flour, the position 
would have been greatly eased. 

The past week receipts of country and 
outport flour have suddenly mounted up 
to 23,079 sacks, which is nearly four 
times as much as the average of our 


weekly receipts during the last two 
months. Over 19,000 sacks came by water 
from ports on the east coast of England. 


LARGER ALLOCATIONS 


During the past two weeks the alloca- 
tions of imported flour have probably 
reached 25,000 sacks per week, but unfor- 
tunately the bulk of it was American 
soft winter patent. Jobbers here are 
pining for American spring wheat pat- 
ents, or even for fancy clears. It is ru- 
mored that in two or three weeks’ time the 
commission may resume the allocation of 
spring wheat flour. Though this is Wed- 
nesday there has been none so far, but 
some relief is expected by Friday. No 
change has been made in the price of 
either homemade or. imported flour since 
the 5s reduction on imported flour. 


IMPORTS 
Imports of over-sea wheat and flour in- 
to the port of London in the past week 
were insignificant, 17,000 qrs of wheat 
and 11,000 sacks of flour, but all of Amer- 
ican origin. 
OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market has been disturbed’ 
of late by some pressure to sell Scotch 
oats, but this influence is not likely to 
persist very long. While the trend of 
oatmeal is easier, prices are not material- 
ly lower on the week. Midlothian is still 
at £34 10s@£35 per ton, while Aberdeen 
coarse, medium and fine varieties are held 
at £32 10s. There is no American coarse 
oatmeal in the wholesale trade, but some 
medium and fine is available at £32 per 
ton. 

Midlothian rolled oats are held at £35 
@36 per ton, while Irish is still offered 
at £34 10s@£35. There is some Ameri- 
can at £32@32 12s, but the market here 
is bare of Aberdeen rolled oats. 


MILLFEED 


With the lengthening of the yield of of- 
fals from wheat, stocks of bran have 
heaped up in some of the mills, and many 
millers find it difficult to dispose of. The 
control still maintains the flat rate of 
£14 10s per ton ex-mill, for all millfeed, 
but some of the bran on offer is clearly 
not worth that figure. Middlings, which 
are in much smaller supply and are more 
worth the money, are readily disposed of 
at £14 10s. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


For a few days last week there was a 
strong demand for money and, supplies 
being short, assistance had to be obtained 
from the Bank of England. Later on the 
government disbursed a considerable sum 
and the situation became easier, but 
money is still very much wanted. No 
loans are obtainable below 3 per cent, and 
in some cases 314 is charged. 

The banks are still paying over war 
bond subscriptions to the government, but 
the cash displacements resulting from the 
handing over of these subscriptions to 
the Bank of England have been very well 
managed, and although the market had 
to apply to the latter for additional funds 
on two days, the total amount borrowed 
was insignificant. Heavy government dis- 
bursements, coupled with arrangements 
between the Bank of England and the 
clearing banks, have practically prevent- 
ed any serious inconvenience being felt. 

Discount business has been practically 
nil during the greater part of the week, 
but the banks were reported to be buy- 
ing bills more freely today. Three, four 
and six months’ bank bills are offered at 
3Y,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 
4@4¥,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent. 

Applications are being invited for a 
new issue of national war bonds. The 5 

sr cent bonds are repayable on Feb. 1, 
1924,.at 102 per cent, and on Feb. 1, 1929, 


at 105 per cent; the 4 per cent bonds, 
Feb. 1, 1929, at 100 per cent. 


AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA 


Dr. E, J. Dillon, special correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, who is a well- 
known authority on Russian affairs, gives 
the following description of the situation 
in regard to the production of cereals in 
Russia: 

“The estates have been expropriated, 
the landlords, grand dukes, and churches 
all have been deprived of their posses- 
sions, and the soil divided up among the 
peasants; but in central Russia most of it 
is lying fallow. The people stubbornly re- 
fuse to sow and till it, and when asked 
the reason, answer because it is not theirs. 
‘They call it ours, but we have got no pa- 
per giving it. For our own plots we re- 
ceived a paper, and paid for it, but for 
the new fields they gave us nothing. How, 
then, can we put money in it if others get 
the paper and claim the crops?’ 

“This is the peasants’ view of land re- 
form. They cannot and will not reconcile 
themselves to the socialization of the soil. 
The passion for property in land has 
deeper roots in the Russian peasantry 
than in any other. Meanwhile, the result 
of this appalling waste is that there will 
be an unprecedented shortage of cereals 
this year, followed by famine, and the 
Russian people will die or subsist by char- 
ity. Possibly Siberia may be able to help 
somewhat, as there husbandry has fol- 
lowed its normal course and the co-opera- 
tive principle is widely developed and 
systematically applied.” 


MILLING PERCENTAGE 


It is rumored in some quarters that in 
the near future the present low milling 
extraction of wheat in making flour is 
likely to be advanced, English wheat is 
now being milled on an extraction of 69 
per cent, which is an exceedingly low ex- 
traction and lower than that used in pre- 
war days. 

Undoubtedly the object of allowing 
such a low extraction was to create an in- 
creased supply of feedingstuffs through- 
out the United Kingdom, as these had 
become very scarce, resulting in a de- 
creased milk and butter supply. Now 
that conditions in this respect have im- 
proved, and with better spring pasturages, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
extraction will be lengthened to at least 
74 or 76 per cent. 


DEATH OF BRITISH MILLER 


Lieutenant-Colonel TT. Thornycroft 
Vernon, a member of the firm of W. Ver- 
non & Sons, Liverpool and London, died 
suddenly a few days ago at the home of 
his father, Sir William Vernon, Shotwick 
Park, Chester.” His early training was in 
engineering, and he had for many years 
taken a prominent part in the technical 
management of his firm, which is one of 
the leading milling concerns in Great 
Britain, 

He had always shown great interest in 
military affairs, and served through the 
South African War with the British army. 
At the outbreak of the present war he 
immediately rejoined his regiment, and 
shortly afterwards was made lieutenant- 
colonel. During the war he rendered ex- 
cellent service in raising and training an 
infantry battalion. 

In 1903 he visited America with his 
brother, W. A. Vernon, when they met 
a number of American millers. The ob- 
ject of their visit was to study .the new 
Alsop process for bleaching flour, which 
had just been placed on the market, and 
was an example of the progressiveness 
that has always characterized their firm. 
The funeral of Lieutenant-Colonel Ver- 
non took place last Tuesday at the village 
of Great Saughall, near Chester, and was 


largely attended by relatives, friends and 
military representatives. 
BACK FROM THE EAST 

A visitor at this office a few days ago 
was Captain Hugo Pollock, son of H. M. 
Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Bel- 
fast, who has just returned from Pales- 
tine, where he has been attached to Gen- 
eral Allenby’s army for over two years. 
He took an active part in the deliverance 
of Jerusalem from the Turks, was with 
General Allenby on his victorious entry 
into. that city, and was also present at 
the entry of the British army into Da- 
mascus. 

Previous to going to Palestine he was 
with the British army in East Africa 
until the victorious end of that campaign. 
At present he is enjoying a well-earned 
leave here in London, and is yet unde- 
cided as to what his future plans will be. 


PROTEST AGAINST CONTROL 


A largely attended meeting of the 
members of the Baltic Exchange, London, 
was held Jan, 29 to protest against the 
continuance of government control of the 
grain trade. It was urged that relaxa- 
tion of control by means of a conference 
with representatives of the trade was 
most desirable, so that a scheme could be 
devised whereby trade could gradually be 
released with safety to the trade itself 
and to the maintenance of supply. 

There was no question that the trade 
generally would give ungrudging assist- 
ance to the government in its endeavor to 
restore the commercial supremacy of the 
country. One of the speakers said he 
understood certain people in the country 
thought that a permanent control would 
be a benefit to the state as a whole, but as 
far as he could see all the experiences of 
the past four years were against such 
control by the government. 

Another speaker said that the shipown- 
ers were inextricably wrapped up with 
merchant business, and that it -was no 
use having free ships, which he hoped 
would be the case within the next few 
months, if the merchants, owing to restric- 
tions, could not charter them. If the 
government would make everything free, 
although possibly for some there might 
be a little paralysis in trade, it would be 
the best and quickest way of restoring 
the business of the country. 

Mr. McGill, chairman of the Canadian 
Board of Grain Supervisors, was present 
at the meeting, and said that he and his 
colleagues had come to this country to 
see the Canadian ministers in London 
and to ask them to do their best to 
abolish the whole business of control of 
the grain trade. They wanted them to 
abolish the board set up by the Canadian 
government, and to remove the control 
which was necessary during the war. 

Their organized trade, he said, could 
sell grain to Great Britain more cheaply, 
more efficiently, and with greater satis- 
faction than could be provided for by 
two governments and the commissions 
they had set up. They asked for the 
abolition of control not later than Sept. 
1 next. 

A resolution was passed to the effect 
that, while recognizing that there might 
be a necessity for maintaining maximum 
prices for a time, the government was 
urged to release trade from control in 
conference with representatives of the 
various trades concerned, and the chair- 
man of the Baltic Exchange was asked 
to convey a copy of the resolution to the 
prime minister and to the ministry of 
food. 





IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 3 
Trade has been pretty good in southern 
and western Ireland, as millers have been 
making their deliveries a little more free- 
ly to dealers, and merchants have had 
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some flour to sell in the shape of import- 
ed stuffs shipped from Liverpool. Near- 
ly all tenders have been soft, strong gluten 
flours being conspicuous by their absence. 
Australian flours seem to be cleared out, 
as there are none on offer by either im- 
porters or merchants. 


FLOUR SUPPLIES 


Flour still remains scarce in consum- 
ers’ hands, as it now turns out that the 
concession allowing households to take 
a bag of flour per week instead of the 
usual two stones did not apply to Ireland, 
with the consequence that households are 
still running on small stocks and from 
hand to mouth. Our home millers are 
very busy, and are working night and day 
to keep the output equal to the demand. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 45s 6d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per sack 
discount for cash in seven days, or one 
month net cash. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in dull demand. Prices 
are easy, £30 per ton being obtainable for 
good ordinary medium cut in quantity, 
but if strike conditions continue we may 
look for a bigger demand for home con- 
sumption, as prices are now down to a 
reasonable level. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at the con- 
trolled price of £13 per ton. Feeding- 
stuffs are still in very poor.demand. In- 
dian meal has moved more freely, de- 
spite the fact that most of it is blended 
with foreign bean meal and sold as a 
compound. Compound meals of smashed 
barley and oat products are difficult to 
sell, even at the reduced figure of £25 
per ton. Farmers, with the advent of dry 
weather, are busy in the fields, and are 
not coming to the markets. Linseed 
cakes and meal are in limited supply, but 
there appears sufficient to meet all de- 
mand. 

THE STRIKES 


Belfast has been in a state of turmoil 
throughout the week. First, the engineers 
went on strike for 44 hours per week, as 
against 47 offered by the masters. This 
has been followed by intimidation which 
reached such a pitch that the gas and 
electric power stations had to close, with 
the result that the whole city is in dark- 
ness and the trams have had to stop 
running. Following this the Rope Works, 
with 3,000 employees, and other large 
factories, have had to cease work. 

Bakers so far have kept going, but un- 
less there is a change in the situation it 
is quite probable that they too may be 
affected, as the strikers seem determined 
to stop all trade and traffic if possible. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., March 1.—There 
was little or no improvement in the flour 
business here this week, and mills are still 
anxious for specifications for prompt 
shipment. Feed prices declined $5 ton, 
and flour millers throughout Minnesota 
and some parts of Kansas advanced their 
quotations on flour 20c bbl. 

Special’ short patents were offered by 
Minnesota mills at $11.25@11.30, with the 
next grade at $10.75@10.85; Kansas first 
patents, $10.95@11.05; 95 per cent, $10.75 
@10.85; government standard, $10.50@ 
10.60,—basis 98-lb cottons. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers here as follows: corn meal, $7; 
cream meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. 


NOTES 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
206 cars; corn, 125; oats, 129; barley, 2. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,480,000 
bus; corn, 69,000; oats, 739,000; barley, 
1,000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 80,000 bus; oats, 25,793. 

J. O. Bagwell, representative in this 
territory of the Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis., died in Montgomery, Ala., on Feb. 
22, 

Among visitors here were J. A. McMul- 
lan, of the New Prague (Minn.) Flour- 
ing Mill Co., and C. W. McQuaid, of the 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay -Center, 
Kansas. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Jamaica, B. W. I., in 1917 imported 
198,528 bbls flour from the United States. 
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FLOUR IN SCANDINAVIA 


Chicago Millers’ Agent Returns After Two 
Months Abroad, and Reports Conditions 
in Northern Countries 


Cutcaco, Int., March 1.—Ernest G. 
Dahl, millers’ agent, has recently returned 
home after two months in Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. Mr. Dahl was the 
first flour merchant who visited these 
countries after the armistice was signed, 
and relates some very interesting news 
as to conditions there. 

The buying of all flour is regulated by 
the People’s Household . Commissions, 
which is similar to the Food Administra- 
tion in this country, and which is not 
highly favored, he said, by the people. 
Purchases cannot be made and ships can- 
not be cleared from here for buyers over 
there unless the buyer secures a license, 
this license being issued by the Household 
Commissions. The trade is now very eager 
to carry on business as during pre-war 


Ernest 


times, and is most anxious for ithmediate 
and direct business transactions with the 
United States. 

Mr. Dahl says: “In calling on one of 
the largest importers of flour in Sweden, 
I presented samples of 100 per cent hard 
winter and spring wheat flour, and it was 
interesting to hear the remark this prom- 
inent buyer made. Looking at the sam- 
ple he said, ‘A treat to the eye, and I 
could understand why, after seeing the 
flour that is used all through those coun- 
tries. It is made largely of Argentine 
wheat, and is of a white lead color. The 
majority of the bread flour being used is 
of a very poor quality, dark in color, and 
is made up of about 40 per cent wheat 
flour, including more or less bran, and 
about 60 per cent of low-grade rye flour. 

“Going over, I was 15 days on board the 
Stockholm, which carried a cargo of 
13,000 tons, rey pork, beef, con- 
densed milk, etc., valued at 35,000,000 
crowns. We took a route north of the 
Shetland Islands to avoid the loose mines 
which are now drifting in large numbers 
along the coast of Sweden and Norway. 

“An interesting point in connection with 
the price of foods was noticeable when 
the price of pork declined from twelve to 
seven crowns after the arrival of the 4,000 
tons on board the Stockholm. 

“I spent 11 days on the Bergenfjord 
on my return trip by way, of Norway. 
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Both of these ships are good seagoing 
vessels, with splendid accommodations 
and good food on board.” 

C, H. Cwarren. 





DR. STILLMAN’S STATEMENT 


Former Department of Agriculture Official 
Says Results of Important Work 
Have Been Wasted 


Wasnincton, D. C., March 1.—The 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
held its annual conference in Washing- 
ton last month. On the opening day one 
of the speakers was Dr. W. J. Stillman, 
former chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, on the subject “Why Data 
on Cost of Production are ‘Not Reliable’.” 
Until last fall, when he resigned, Dr. Still- 
man had been associated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture Since 1905, and 
had been chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
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agement since 1915. He has had wide ex- 
perience and association with farmers, 
and is the author of several important 
bulletins issued by the department, relat- 
ing to farm extension. 

Dr.. Stillman has differed with the pol- 
icy of the department, especially in con- 
nection with its methods of collecting and 
distributing data on the cost of produc- 
tion, and because he felt he could not 
work in harmony with the present admin- 
istration tendered his resignation some 
months ago, which was accepted to take 
effect at the date he indicated. 

In his address before the Board of 
Farm Organizations he reiterated much 
of the testimony he offered recently be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, in which he charged the Secretary 
of Agriculture with having blocked the 
investigation of farm commodity costs 
requested by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He also made it clear that he had 
not been forced to resign his position. In 
criticizing Secretary Houston he declared 
that the Rockefeller General Education 
Board was responsible for the antago- 
nism manifested toward the Office of 
Farm Management. 

He condemned the delay in the publi- 
cation of results of studies in production 
costs that would be valuable to the farm- 
er, saying: “It took us 10 years to develop 
satisfactory methods of finding the costs 
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of producing farm products. The Sec- 
retary now proposes to begin all over 
again, and thus waste the years of val- 
uable time already consumed in prelim- 
inary studies. It is highly important 
that the farmers of the country insist 
that this entire situation be thoroughly 
investigated.” 
Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





INDIANA 


InprIANApPoLIs, Inp., March 1.—Indian- 
apolis flour mills this week produced 
3,306 bbls flour, a small output in com- 
parison with a year ago, but about even 
with the,low run for the past six or eight 
weeks, There seems to be a slight lean- 
ing toward optimism, although the aver- 
age miller lacks the courage to ask for 
higher prices for flour, when it has been 
next to impossible to get rid of it in 
quantities at prevailing quotations. 

Domestic trade does not show much 
change, and buying continues restricted, 
with but few mills running even half- 
time, but according to I. E. Woodard, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, while 
mills are far under the volume usually 
booked March 1, there is noticeable a 
feeling that more sales are in store for 
them. 

Both northwestern and southwestern 
mills appear to be getting hold of soft 
and hard wheat and turning out flour 
cheaper than can be made from spring 
wheat. Mills grinding these two grains 
appear to be doing a fairly good business, 
even though buying is not sustained in 
this branch. There is thought to be very 
little flour or feed in storage. 

The open winter has had its influence 
upon feed, and the market continues to 
shift lower weekly, the price prevailing 
this week. being considerably below what 
it has been for six or eight months. 


MILIERS AWAITING GOVERNMENT ACTION 


A prominent miller this week comment- 
ed regarding the flour market: “Uncer- 
tainty of government action through the 
Food Administration, and this year’s 
promising wheat yield, with further anx- 
iety concerning the handling of next sea- 
son’s planting, has placed the mills, mid- 
dlemen and bakers in a quandary in re- 
gard to the flour situation. Although re- 
cent federal buying may have slightly 
improved the overstocked supply, the do- 
mestic trade is buying cautiously and in 
only a limited manner. 

“Leading millers, as far as I have talked 
with them, state that there will appar- 
ently be no buying ahead of immediate 
requirements until many matters now un- 
der proposed legislation are settled. 
Prices are at the bottom for present con- 
ditions. 

“The 60-day embargo on the importa- 
tion of wheat flour, recently placed by 
Cuba, will have little effect on the Indiana 
flour market.” ° 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


Bunker Hill (Ind.) Elevator Co., 
$30,000 capital; directors, John E. Shive- 
ly, Charles M. Stranahan, Jacob A. Cun- 
ningham. Farmers’ Grain Co., Nappanee, 
$50,000 capital; directors, Moses Griman, 
Lewis C. S. Stuckman, J. M. Long. Oak- 
land City (Ind.) Milling Co., $10,000 cap- 
ital; directors, George Duncan, Finis H. 
Duncan, Ulysses G. Butcher. . 

NOTES 

The magnificent new mill erected by 
the Acme-Evans Co. to supplant the old 
structure burned months ago ran this 
week, 

W. M. Brucker, trustee of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., at Francesville, has 
petitioned the circuit court to be permit- 
ted to sell all the assets of the company 
at private sale, excepting notes and ac- 
counts. 

For 25 years the farmers near Con- 
nersville have found raising wheat dif- 
ficult, especially in one neighborhood. 
This week the county agriculture agent 
found the reason. Over 30 years ago a 
barberry thicket was set out in that vi- 
cinity and ever since black rust has af- 
fected wheat. The bushes will be imme- 
diately destroyed. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Tunis, Africa, in 1917, had an estimated 
crop of 9,406,293 bus wheat, 10,427,213 
bus barley and 3,813,713 bus oats. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 898.) 

“At many nts ‘within the state, at- 
tempts have been made to operate flour 
mills, but the industry, as a rule, has not 
been profitable under normal conditions. 
This lack of success was largely due, not 
only to expensive power, but to the in- 
equality of freight rates in this state as 
compared with the rates granted to the 
outside mills, or the large Minnesota mills, - 
which do business in this territory, which 
rates, as already pointed out, cannot be 
controlled by state legislation. 

“In locating a terminal elevator or a 
flour mill, very careful attention must 
be given to the consideration of freight 
rates and transit privileges in existence 
at that point, and the probability of 
their permanence or otherwise; for if, 
after the elevator or mills were estab- 
lished and put into operation, an impor- 
tant change was made in transit rules or 
charges for that point, it might render 
the location wholly undesirable, and even 
make it impossible to do business.” 

MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR BURNED 

‘The Diamond elevator in Minneapolis, 
owned by the Viehman Grain Co,, burned 
the evening of Feb. 26. The elevator, 
which was formerly owned by E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., was turned into a screen- 
ings grinding plant some time ago by the 
Viehman Grain Co. It is thought that the 
fire was caused by a dust explosion. The 
loss on the building and contents is esti- 
mated at approximately $90,000. 


CHANGING OVER TO SEMOLINA 
The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., is rebuilding its 1,000-bbl corn- 
milling plant and installing equipment to 
permit the making of 750 to 800 bbls 
daily of durum or semolina flour, and 250 
bbls of corn flour. The work is about 
completed, and the company expects to 
begin grinding durum wheat within a 
week. 
WANT OLD STATE GRAIN GRADES 
A concurrent resolution has been in- 
troduced in the Minnesota legislature ask- 
ing the State Board of Grain Appeals to 
re-establish the old Minnesota grades on 
all grain grown in the state and shipped 
intrastate. It asks that the old grades be 
re-established as soon as the wheat price 
guaranty of the federal government ex- 
pires. 





CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGH 

There seems to be a scarcity of choice 
dark, hard wheat at Minneapolis. Only 
a very small percentage of the receipts 
is of this variety, and mills in their en- 
deavor to get the limited offerings have 
bid prices up until as high as 9c over gov- 
ernment basis was paid. For choice No. 1 
dark, hard, mills paid as high as $2.37 
bu, while seed buyers have paid $2.38. 
Today there was a little reaction, and 
mill bids went down to $2.36. 

Velvet chaff and soft Minnesota wheat 
are slow, with buyers bidding govern- 
ment basis to 1c over. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

A somewhat easier tone is noted in lin- 
seed oil meal. Demand has fallen off* 

erceptibly, and quotations are around 

2@65 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A fairly good inquiry is reported from 
abroad for linseed oil cake, but on account 
of the tonnage situation and the restric- 
tions still in force the total volume of 
business booked to date has been light. 
However, something like 5,000 tons of 
oil cake have been shipped to Belgium 
within the last three weeks, and Holland 
seems to be in line for cake now. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Screenings are about $1 ton higher for 
the week. 

E. A. Pynch, of Minneapolis, is at 
French Lick, Ind. 

E. M. Replogle is operating the new 
mill at Akron, Iowa. 

Isaac Foster will rebuild the mill at 
Sebeka, Minn., which burned some time 
ago. 

An embargo has been placed against 
domestic grain shipments to New York 
harbor points. 

James F, Bell returned to Minneapolis 
March 1, and is again at his desk in the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. office. 

The directors of the recently organized 
Southern Minnesota Millers are holding a 
meeting in Minneapolis today. 

S. P. Christensen, of the United Grain 
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Co., Duluth, has bought a membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A stock company is being formed at 
Deer Creek, Minn., to retain and operate 
the mill there. The owners of the mill 
had arranged to move it to New York 
Mills. 

A. G. Albertsen has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at Minneapo- 
lis, to succeed R. S. Elworthy, who has 
been transferred to Chicago. 

Walter E. Fuller, the Michigan rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
has been placed in charge of the Boston 
office of the company. He is succeeded 
by V. A. Phelps, of Saginaw, Mich., who 
will be assisted by Burr J. Warner, of 
Lansing, Mich. Mr. Phelps for the last 
two years has represented the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in that territory. 

The Minnesata Senate has passed the 
House bill authorizing county boards to 
lend money to residents of the county to 


procure seed and feed where the crops 


of such residents for the preceding year 
have failed, providing for a lien upon the 
crops and land to secure repayment, and 
for prosecution and punishment for vio- 
lation of the provisions of this act. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the adoption 
of the proposed reconsignment charge of 
$2 on hay and grain held for state inspec- 
tion. The Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission holds that this inspection is re- 
quired by state law, and should not be 
the basis of a special charge by the rail- 
roads. 

A special committee of the Minnesota 
House of Representatives will investigate 
charges made by witnesses at the recent 
millfeed hearing that mills held up orders 
for bran until after the government reg- 
ulations were removed, and forced buy- 
ers to pay the higher prices. . The mill- 
ers, of course, contend that there is no 
foundation for such charges, and welcome 
the investigation. 

A bill now before the Minnesota House 
will put flour mills which receive and 
handle grain under the inspection of the 
Grain and Warehouse Commission; all 
elevators, flour mills and warehouses re- 
ceiving grain in less than carload lots 
from producers are required to conform 
to all public local warehouse laws. The 
fee for each license issued is raised by 
the bill from $1 to $5. 

The respective merits of track and ele- 
vator hopper scales were threshed out at 
a hearing on the Welch bill, now before 
the Minnesota legislature, which is de- 
signed to abolish scales in elevators and 
to make it obligatory to install track 
scales instead. Those behind the bill 
claim that the producer or shipper suf- 
fers loss in the transfer of grain through 
an elevator to hopper scales. 

The “yellow tag” or pure feed bill be- 
fore the Minnesota legislature has been 
recommended for passage by the commit- 
tee having it in charge. Mixed-feed man- 
ufacturers have strongly opposed this 
bill. It is thought that another hearing 
will be granted on that section of the bill 
referring to quantitative analysis of the 
food content of millfeeds, when the bill 
is taken up later on general orders. 





Freight Delays 

A railway company does not escape 
legal liability for damages suffered by a 
shipper through delay in transporting 
freight by merely showing a congestion 
of traffic due to an unprecedentedly large 
volume of business overtaxing equipment 
which is sufficient to handle all freight 
offered under normal conditions. The 
company must go farther and prove that 
the congestion was not foreseen or that 
the shipper was advised of the probabil- 
ity of p nad on that account. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
New York supreme court, appellate di- 
vision, announced at Buffalo in the case 
of Burns Grain Co. vs. Erie Railroad 
Co., in which plaintiff was declared to be 
entitled to recover damages for delay in 
the movement of a car of corn from Buf- 
falo to Port Jervis, on proving the allega- 
tions of its complaint. 

A question of law was raised on the al- 
legations of the pleadings as to whether 
defendant had set up a valid defense, and 
the court ruled in the negative, saying: 

“It is conceded that unusual and ex- 


traordinary congestion of traffic not due 
to defendant’s negligence, and which 
could not reasonably have been foreseen 
at the time the s were accepted for 
carriage, would excuse delay in shipment. 


An entirely different rule applies when ° 


goods are accepted by a railroad com- 
pany for carriage with full knowledge on 
its part of an extraordinary and unusual 
congestion of traffic on its lines, so that 
the lines are badly congested, and it is 
impossible for the railroad to transport 
freight with the usual dispatch. 

“Under such circumstances it is the 
duty of the railroad company to advise 
the shipper as to the conditions within 
its knowledge which are likely to delay 
the shipment. If it fails to do so, and ac- 
cepts goods for shipment, it will be liable 
for damages caused by delay growing 
out of such causes which are known to it 
when it accepts the goods for carriage. 
This is a reasonable rule, founded on com- 
mon-sense and fair dealing. The shipper 
should be given an opportunity to exer- 
cise his judgment as to the advisability 
of making the shipment after knowledge 
of the facts of the situation.” 

FORMING CONTRACTS 

In the late case of Netherwood vs. 
Raymer, the United States district court 
for the western district of Wisconsin 
applied the rule of law that where any 
offer to buy or to sell is made by letter, 
impliedly inviting an acceptance by mail, 
a complete contract is formed the in- 
stant an acceptance is deposited in the 
mails, properly addressed to the person 
who made the offer. No delay of the 
communication by the postal department 
in delivering the letter, nor even failure 
of the letter ever to reach the addressee, 
can affect the validity of the contract so 
formed. 

But, as also noted in the same decision, 
the acceptance is without force as form- 
ing.a binding contract, whether received 
by the addressee or not, if it does not un- 
qualifiedly accept the offer on which it is 
based. If a condition be attached to the 
acceptance, it converts the communication 
into a counter offer. 

Yet the mere fact that the writer of 
the letter relied on as constituting an ac- 
ceptance requests some modification of 
the other party’s terms (e. g., that pay- 
ment be made at some other place than 
that mentioned in the offer) does not de- 
prive the letter of its legal quality as a 
binding acceptance; the communication 
being so worded as to show that the writ- 
er does not insist upon such modification. 

A. L. H. Street. 





Ontario Miller in Washington 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 1.—Fred 
W. Snider, manager for the Wm. Snider 
Milling Co., of Waterloo, Ont., passed 
through Washington last week on his re- 
turn from a month’s stay in Florida, and 
called at the Washington office of The 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. Snider ex- 
pressed much interest in the steps that 
are being taken in the United States to 
guarantee the wheat price. He said that 
experiences in Canada in exporting flour 
during the war period had been, on the 
whole, quite satisfactory, most of the 
business being with England and Scot- 
land direct, through the British govern- 
ment purchasing agencies. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, March 3,.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Mar. 2 Mar. 3 
Destination— Mar. 1 Feb. 22 1918 1917 
BANGER: 62 v0.00 30 ae 67 37 
Liverpool ...... 2 “% 41 18 
Glasgow ....... we — oe 7 
ae 5 ar 9 
i) ee oe ae 15 
MEER crberese es 3 es 
BOMBGR cccwcece dw od ae 2 
Manchester .... 64 ia Sa 
DWBNN 2200005. ee 15 
Falmouth ...... 104 
eee 10 
Antwerp ...... 2 
po 17 
Amsterdam .... 117 ‘ 
Rotterdam .... .. 115 
Gibraltar ...... 8 2 
Copenhagen.... .. 1 ‘ 
Prance ........ ee oe 4 
CUBS voice ccsces 2 4 1 
Pees eee Z 
San Domingo .. 
Other W. I.’s... 9 
Cen. America .. 2 
Mexico ........ 10 ‘a 
Other @. A. «1... é- 7 1 
Others .......- * <* 


Totals ....... 377 590 131 143 


° ee « 
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mMwenonw- + + 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utu, Mrynn., March 3.—Flour trade 
continues very slow, and little — of 
improvement is in sight, as buyers are 
curtailing their purchases to actual ne- 
cessities. Present business is largely of 
a retail character. 

There was a fair inquiry for durum 
flour and a fair business was booked, with 
sales mostly in mixed cars. An oceasional 
buyer took a full car. There are run- 
down stocks in some quarters, and with a 
little more confidence some good orders 
should be received. 

Rye flour was in fair demand, selling 
in small lots and mixed cars. Appar- 
ently some dealers had low stocks, for the 
trade generally is not in accord with the 
present range of values. Mill prices were 
increased 5c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
but 5,665 bbls flour, or 15 per cent of 
capacity, against 14,300, or 38 per cent, 
the previous week, and 16,735, or 46 per 
cent, a year ago. 

There was increased inquiry for mill- 
feed, due no doubt to the severe cold 
weather and the cleaning up of stocks in 
many quarters. The market shows a 
firmer tendency. Owing to light output, 
business was limited. . 


MR. BARNES READY TO BE RELIEVED 


Julius H. Barnes was here last Friday 
and Saturday, coming on a flying trip 
to look after some business matters. While 
here he addressed the members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, discussing the 
handling of the 1919 crop of wheat along 
the same lines as before the congressional 
committee. He gave no intimation as to 
whether the pressure being brought to 
bear to get him to continue in charge will 
be successful, but was very clear in state- 
ments that he and his associates feel that 
they have given all the time they ought to 
be asked to, and intend to withdraw. 


NOTES 


A. D. Thomson has returned from an 
eastern trip. 

Cash grain trade is at a_ standstill, 
owing to light receipts. Few cars ap- 
pear, and most of those are applied on 
sales. 

Flaxseed is being shipped out in mod- 
erate quantities and, as shipments are 
made, receipts are permitted. The volume 
is very light, however. 

Sterling H. Howe, local representa- 
tive of the Woodward-Newhouse Co., and 
Miss Edythe I. Coutu, were married, 
March 1, at Brainerd, Minn. 

E. F. Thompson, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, was in Duluth last week. 
His firm has established a private wire 
to the Duluth Board of Trade floor. 

No disposition to move grain out of 
Duluth all-rail is apparent, and the stor- 
age situation is very tight. Receipts have 
to be governed entirely by withdrawals, 
and hence are very light. Not much relief 
is expected until the opening of naviga- 
tion. 

Mills and elevators last week paid the 
former premium of 1@3c over the gov- 
ernment fixed price for grade wheat, but 
little was obtainable. Smutty wheat 
maintains its spread of 5@15c under No. 
1 northern. Mills pick up the bulk of the 
offerings. 

Bakers and millers are advertising the 
“Eat More Bread” slogan. The conser- 
vation which the public became accus- 
tomed to during the past two years seems 
to be having a far-reaching effect, and 
the full use of bread is not being in- 
dulged in as rapidly as desired. 

A good demand for rye developed last 
week, and bids were advanced about 5c 
bu, but business was light, due to small 
offerings. The government owns the bulk 
of the local holdings. Barley was firm 
at the previous range, 75@84c. Oats sold 
in a limited way at reduced quotations, 
due to outside weakness. 

A local branch of the Federal System 
of Bakeries Co. opened here March 1 on 
the principal street in the heart of the 
business section and already is having a 
great run. The entire baking operation 
is done in the open, and the establish- 
ment speciahzes in bread and biscuits, 
having them hot at all times. Five or six 
kinds of bread are turned out at 15 and 
16c per loaf, and about as many grades 
of biscuits at 10 for 10c. 

F. G. Carson. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, A PRODUCT 
OF THE WORLD-WAR 


(Continued from page 894.) 

“Before the conference was over one 
train was permitted to start for Vladi- 
vostok in order to made the necessary ar- 
rangements for our armies upon their 
arrival in that city. Dr. Girsa, Houska, 
and General Dietrichs were in-that train, 
which reached Vladivostok on April 25, 
1918. 

“The conference in Penza ended in a 
solemn declaration by ‘Trotsky and 
Tchicherin to the erfect that we had a 
right to go to France and that we would 
be permitted to go through Siberia. In 
Penza we were to give up part of our am- 
munition to a commission consisting of 
representatives of the revyets and our 
own men. It was agreed that every train 
carrying about 1,000 men would be al- 
lowed to take along 100 rifles and a ma- 
chine gun as protection ‘against a counter- 
revolution,’ 

“At first all moved along smoothly. 
Our trains were between Penza and 
Tchelyabinsk. Some even reached Vladi- 
vostok. The trip across Siberia involved 
great hardships. Our troops had to wait 
long at different stations. All sorts of 
requests and demands came from various 
committees and soviets. The trains were 
frequently inspected by Red guards, 
among whom were Germans and Magyars, 
who took away even the guns we were per- 
mitted to carry with us according to our 
agreement. They took the revolvers away 
from our officers. All this provoked our 
volunteers. 

“Toward the end of April the situation 
was as follows: Our troop trains were 
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on the way from Samara to Irkutsk. Some 
of them were already in Vladivostok. On 
May 2 we received information from Mos- 
cow that because of the poor condition of 
the Amur railroad it would be impossible 
te send our entire army to Vladivostok, 
and therefore all trains east of Omsk 
should continue to Vladivostok, while all 
trains west of Omsk would be dispatched 
by way of Archangel. This announce- 
ment aroused our mistrust. 

“The way to Archangel lay through 
‘the hunger provinces.’ Besides, our sol- 
diers feared a new Bachmatch, a new 
trap. For we knew that there were Ger- 
man troops in Finland. Therefore our 
first division refused to agree to this new 
plan. The negotiations with the soviets 
led to no results, and on May 25 there 
came the first important clash between 
the Bolsheviki and ourselves in Irkutsk. 

“Our troop train, carrying no ammuni- 
tion,—only some of the soldiers had hand 
grenades,—was attacked by the Red 
guards at the station. They opened fire 
on our train from a machine gun. Our 
volunteers made a counter attack with 
hand grenades and with stones, and in 
five minutes our troops occupied the rail- 
road station of Irkutsk. We had 12 killed 
and 22 wounded. Shortly afterwards the 
conflict was adjusted by ‘the allied con- 
suls, and our trains were permitted to 
proceed from Irkutsk to Vladivostok. 

“During the first days of June we had 
in Vladivostok the Fifth, the Eighth and 
a part of the Second reserve regiment; 
the Second artillery brigade and five trains 
of the new volunteers,—5,000 men. Al- 
together we had 14,000 men in Vladivos- 
tok. We had no trains at the time be- 
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tween Vladivostok and Nizhni-Udinsk, 
600 versts west of Irkutsk. 

“The Czecho-Slovak National Council 
met in Tchelyabinsk and decided that our 
troops must proceed to Vladivostok. 
Trotzky made public his proclamation in 
which he ordered the Red guards to dis- 
arm us and throw us into prison camps. 

“Our situation was very grave. We re- 
ceived information about attacks on our 
troops in the west, about nightly attacks 
on our guards at the barracks, and our 
volunteers grew ever more irritated, so 
on June 29 we occupied the principal 
strategic points in the surrounding coun- 
try of Vladivostok and sent an ultimatum 
to the soviet to surrender their arms 
within half an hour. 

“Getting no answer, our soldiers oc- 
cupied the city. In the course of the day 
we occupied all the government build- 
ings. Four Russian mine boats in the 
war zone near the city were disarmed by a 
Japanese cruiser. The soviet showed re- 
sistance only in the fortress. One of our 
volunteers was killed and several were 
wounded. Thus was Vladivostok taken 
by our forces. The leaders of the Bolshe- 
viki, fearing the wrath of the population, 
begged us to arrest them. Other Bolshe- 
vist leaders were placed under arrest in 
various parts of the city. 

“On July 5 the city of Vladivostok was 
taken under international control, under 
the command of a Czecho-Slovak officer.” 

The gallant Czecho-Slovak army in Si- 
beria continues its usefulness, but there 
is an understanding with the allies that 
it shall be returned home in the near fu- 
ture to reap the fruits of its valor ahd to 


assist in upbuilding and safeguarding the. 


new liberties won for its countrymen. 
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The Austro-Hungarian monarchy, from 
whose sundered territories the infant re- 
public has been fashioned, was a strange 
anomaly. It consisted of two equal and 
independent parts, Austria and Hungary. 
In 1910 there were in Austria 9,950,000 
Austrian Germans, and 18,243,000 non- 
Germans of various races, mostly Slav. 
In this same year there were in Hungary 
10,051,000 Magyars and 10,836,000 non- 
Magyars of various races. Politically the 
Germans, although they constituted but 
one-third of the population, were dom- 
inant in Austria, and although they con- 
stituted but one-half of the population 
of Hungary the Magyars dominated there. 
The whole internal policy of the dual 
monarchy was concerned with the difficult 
task of keeping these minorities in the 
ascendant, 

As is evident from the history of the 
last century, the Austrian Germans and 
the Magyars were not the best of friends 
and neighbors; they were poor partners 
in a national undertaking of the sort on 
which they were embarked. The Austrian 
was practically a foreigner at Buda-Pest, 
the Hungarian capital, and the Magyar 
was scarcely more at home in Vienna, al- 
though the Austrian capital is just across 
the river. 

Nevertheless a workable semblance of 
harmony was maintained, ahd the dom- 
inance of the ill-matched minorities over 
their majorities of mixed Slavic peoples 
was kept alive through the momentum of. 
long monopoly of power and superior clev- 
erness in governmental intrigue and ma- 
nipulation. The mongrel government 
could always count upon jealousies and 
rivalries among its Slavic subjects, and 
it was clever enough to give encourage- 
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ment to these difficulties. The result was 
that more than once the hopes of inde- 
pendence conceived by one of the sub- 
ject Slav territories approached realiza- 
tion, only to be thwarted by the opposi- 
tion of other Slavs or by dissension within 
itself. 

Defeat in the great war sundered all 
the feeble bands that had held the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire together. The Mag- 
yars were left in much the same position 
as before the arrangement of a partner- 
ship with Austria, but Austria was split 
into fragments. The Austrian Germans 
remain a compact body, probably to be 
permanently united with the population 
and government of Germany proper, but 
all of the subject Slav peoples have 
sprung into a realization of their ideas 
of nationality. It is from three of these 
fragments of what was Austria—namely, 
Bohemia, Slovakia, and Moravia—that the 
new republic of Czecho-Slovakia has been 
formed. 

This new political entity projects well 
into what was to have been the very heart 
of the vaunted Pan-German Empire. The 
western half of it is entirely surrounded 
by German populations; the Saxons are 
on the north, the Bavarians on the west, 
and the Austrian Germans on the south. 
The eastern half is bounded on the south 
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by Hungary, and on the north and east 
by the Poles and the Ruthenians. 

The Czechs; or Bohemians, are farthest 
west. The name Czech, which is Slavic for 
Bohemia, is derived from the Boii, a Cel- 
tic people who once occupied the country 
and who were succeeded by various Ger- 
man tribes. Long afterwards, probably 
during the great Slavic invasion of the 
sixth century, the Czechs took possession. 

Cosmas, the earliest Bohemian chron- 
icler, is authority for the statement that 
the Czechs arrived in Bohemia (he does 
not say whence) under the leadership of 
the great Cechus, and first settled on the 
Rip Hill (Georgberg) near Roudnice; 
oddly, he does not seem aware that there 
were pre-Slavic inhabitants. 

In the absence of historical evidence, 
modern Czech scholars have endeavored 
by other means to throw some light on the 
earliest period of the Czechs. By crani- 
ological studies, and a thorough examina- 
tion of the fields where the dead were 
burned, they have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that parts of the country were inhab- 
ited by Czechs, or at least by Slavs, long 
before the Christian era, perhaps about 
the year 500 B.C. 

The Slavs, when they first appeared in 
history, had a common language. Their 
dispersion, however, led to the growth of 


dialects, influenced frequently by neigh- 
boring populations. The Czech language 
developed from this dialectic tendency, 
and began at an early period to absorb 
German words, remaining closest akin, 
nevertheless, to the Slavic forms of 
speech of its neighbors, the Poles and 
Lusatians. The dialect of Moravia shows 
a variation from the generally accepted 
form of the Czech language, although 
since the foundation of the Czech univer- 
sity at Prague this has ceased to be so 


apparent. . 

After attaining a definite form the 
Czech language developed rapidly. It 
benefited largely from the theological 


and philosophical writings of Thomas of 
Stitny, and from the usage of John Huss, 
who endeavored to establish uniformity 
out of the diverse dialects. The Moravian 
Brotherhood contributed further to this 
linguistic solidification by its Czech trans- 
lations of the Bible. 

The overthrow of Bohemian independ- 
ence by Austria in 1620 was followed by 
a decline in the Czech language. All ob- 
tainable Czech books and manuscripts were 
burned, and the use of Czech in writing or 
in schools was prohibited under heavy 
penalty. The Bohemians persisted, how- 
ever, in the use of their mother tongue. 
Although the nobles or land proprietors 
soon adopted, for obvious reasons, the 
German language and customs, the com- 
mon people clung to their inherited man- 
ner of speech. This determination was 
unshaken even by the later use of Latin 
in the ritual of the church. 

Maintenance of their traditional lan- 
guage has had a powerful effect in per- 
petuating the political existence of Bo- 
hemia. In ancient Czech the same word, 
jazyk, denotes both “nation” and “lan- 
guage.” The spirit of this identity could 
not be eradicated among the people, with 
the result that there was a slow-growing 
linguistic revolution in Bohemia that has 
assisted and gone hand in hand with the 
political aspirations now flowering into 
realization. 


The Bridge Tower and Charles’s Bridge at Prague: at the Right a Statue of Charles IV, a Great Benefactor of Bohemia 
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Under the worst period of Austrian 
suppression the Czech language almost 
ceased to be written, and its revival at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was 
practically a resurrection. At that time 
the enthusiastic works of Joseph Dob- 
rovsky, the “patriarch of Slavic phil- 
ology,” drew public attention to the half- 
forgotten Czech language. Dobrovsky’s 
work was continued by Kolar, Jungmann, 
Palacky, Safarek, and many others, and 
Czech literature has reached a_ position 
that would have been considered incred- 
ible half a century ago. 

Efforts to revive the language were met 
by constant opposition from the Austrian 
authorities. In spite of this, however, the 
Czechs succeeded in re-establishing their 
speech in many of the lower and middle 
schools of Bohemia and Moravia, and in 
1882 a Czech university was founded at 
Prague. 

The corresponding political develop- 
ment of the Czechs first came into evi- 
dence in 1848, when representatives of 
many parts of Austria met at Vienna, 
and deputies from Bohemia formed what 
was called the national or Czech party. 
Parliamentary government, attempted at 
this time, did not survive long, and at the 
end of the year 1851 absolutism was re- 
established. 

In 1860 a new effort at constitutional 
government was made, and representa- 
tives of the Czech party appeared at the 
provincial diet of Prague and in the cen- 
tral parliament at Vienna. The Czech 
party at that time endeavored to obtain 
the restoration of the ancient Bohemian 
constitution, but differences among them- 
selves thwarted this aim, a.situation which 
prevailed up to the great war. 

The royal history of Bohemia is con- 
cerned in a singlar way with that of 
England. George I was descended from 
the Bohemian king, Ferdinand, who lost 
his throne to Austria in the battle of 
White Mountain, 1620. The crest of the 
Prince of Wales, with its three feathers 
and motto, “Ich Dien,” was formerly 
borne by the Bohemian kings. After the 
victory of Crecy, in 1346, so the story 
goes, it was picked up by Edward, the 
Black Prince, near the body of the blind 
Bohemian king John, who had fallen in 
battle, and ever since that time has been 
the crest of the heir to the British crown. 

The inhabitants of the former kingdom 
of Bohemia numbered about 7,000,000, 
nearly four-fifths of whom were Czechs, 
and the remainder German. The Czechs 
now are scattered through many neigh- 
boring states, and there is a large element 
of them in the United States. 

The Slovaks number about 2,500,000. 
They are mostly found in the northern 
provinces of Hungary, but they are close- 
ly allied, both sentimentally and racially, 
with the Czechs, their neighbors on the 
west. They are a peaceful, primitive peo- 
ple, possessing no national church, and 
never having known independence until 
1918. They inherit few traditions, but 
many popular songs. 

They have cherished their language, in 
spite of its sharp division into dialects, 
and during the past 50 years have experi- 
enced a marked awakening in education 
and national feeling. This development 
progressed, notwithstanding the deter- 
mined policy of the Magyars to suppress 
the Slovak nationality in every way, even 
to the extent of taking away Slovak chil- 
dren to be brought up as Magyars, and 
denying them the right to use their lan- 
guage in church and school. One result 
of this treatment has been a large emigra- 
tion to America. 

The Moravians occupy a plateau of 
about the size of Massachusetts, lying just 
to the south of Czechs and Slovaks. In 
1900 the population was 2,500,000, about 
three-quarters being Slavic, closely akin 
to the Czechs. They are industrious, en- 
terprising, intelligent, and lovers of lib- 
erty who were always restless under Aus- 
trian tyranny. 

From an industrial point of view, Mo- 
ravia was one of the foremost provinces 
of the Austrian Empire. The principal 
manufactures are woolen, linen, cotton, 
cast-iron goods, beet sugar, leather, and 
brandy. The cloth industry was intro- 
duced in the fourteenth century at Iglau; 
since then it has had its principal center 
at Briinn. The linen industry is concen- 
trated at Schénberg, Mistek, Wiesenberg, 
and Heidenpiltsch; the cotton industry 
has its principal seat at Sternberg. The 
chief iron foundries are at Witkowitz, 
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Stefenau, Zéptau, and Rossitz. Indus- 
trial machinery is manufactured at 
Briinn, Blansko, and Adamsthal. There 


are large works of earthenware. 

Bohemia is highly favored by climate, 
and consequently highly developed in ag- 
riculture. Over 50 per cent of its whole 


area is under cultivation, and the soil in 
many parts is very fertile, the best-known 
regions being the “Golden Road,” round 
round Tep- 


Koniggriitz, the “Paradise,” 
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A Steel Mill in One of the Great Mineral-Producing Districts of Moravia 


litz, and the “Garden of Bohemia,” round 
Leitmeritz. The principal crops are oats, 
rye, barley, and wheat, and of late years 
sugar beets have come to be largely cul- 
tivated. The potato crop forms the 
staple food of the people, and is conse- 
quently large. The Saaz district is cele- 
brated for its hops. Fruit is abundant, 
and forms a large item of export. For- 
ests cover 29 per cent of Bohemia’s area, 
and a large acreage is devoted to grazing. 
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The country is notably rich in minerals. 
Except salt, which is entirely lacking, al- 
most every useful metal and mineral is 
to be found within its borders, First in 
importance, both in quantity and in value, 
are lignite and coal. The northeast cor- 
ner of Bohemia, around Briix, Dux, Falk- 
enau, Ossegg, and Teplitz, contains some 
of the richest lignite fields in Europe. 
Coal is mined in the regions of Kladno, 
Buschtehrad, Pilsen, Schlan, Rakonitz, 
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Niirschan, and Radnitz, the last-named 
place containing the oldest coal mines 
in Bohemia, dating from the seventeenth 
century. 

Iron ores are found at Krusnahora and 
Nucic, and the principal foundries are lo- 
cated at Kladno and Kénigshof. Other 
metals found in considerable abundance 
are silver, lead, antimony, uranium, ra- 
dium, graphite, porcelain-earth, copper, 
sulphur, cobalt, alum, nickel, arsenic, and 








The Concert Hall and Art Museum in Prague, Intellectual Center of the New Czecho-Slovak Republic 
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A Great Marble Quarry in Bohemia; in Addition to Its Stone Deposits, the New Republic Has Much Mineral Wealth 


building stone. Some of the most cele- 
brated mineral springs in the world are 
those at Carlsbad, Marienbad,. Franzens- 
bad, Teplitz-Schénau, and Seidschitz. 

From the point of view of industry, Bo- 
hemia held first rank among the Aus- 
trian provinces, and is one of the great- 
est manufacturing centers in Europe. Its 
industrial establishment, combined with 
its great mineral and agricultural re- 
sources, promises the new republic the 
foundation of material prosperity in 
working out its early political problems. 
Among the principal industries are crys- 
tal glass, porcelain, textiles, lace, indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery, sugar, 
beer, chemicals, paper, leather, and met- 
allurgic products. 

The commercial establishment of Bo- 
hemia is another insurance of prosperity. 
The railway system is adequate, and there 
are good roads and navigable rivers. 
Through the Elbe there is access to the 
sea for export trade. 

The seat of the new government is 
Prague, the principal city of Bohemia, 
and the traditional center of Czech in- 
tellectual life and political aspiration. 
The population is about half a million, 
four-fifths Czech and the remainder Ger- 
man. Numerous ancient monuments in 
this storied metropolis have been destroyed 
during the turbulent centuries of its his- 
tory, but it retains enough of them to 
warrant the reputation of being one of 
the most interesting cities in Europe. 

Among the most notable buildings are 
the town hall, dating from 1381; the an- 
cient Tyn church, memorable as the re- 
ligious center-of the Hussite movement; 
the Joseph-Stadt synagogue, among the 
oldest in Europe; the university founded 
by Charles IV in the fourteenth century, 
and the nineteenth century Bohemian 
university signalizing the modern Czech 
revival; the modern Bohemian national 
theatre; the Bohemian museum; the Kar- 
lov church, built by Charles IV in 1350; 
the churches of Sts. Peter and Paul; the 
Strahov monastery, containing a great 
library; the famed cathedral of St. Vitus, 
where the Bohemian kings were crowned; 
and the royal palaces of Waldstein and 
Schwarzenberg. 

In the years of peace that settled upon 
Prague during the latter period of the 
nineteenth century, the development of 
the city was constant and prodigious. 


Outlying communities were incorporated, 
old fortifications and walls were removed, 
and modern buildings appeared. Occa- 
sional riots, such as that of 1897, when the 
Bohemians were exasperated by the action 
of the Vienna government in restricting 
the use of the national language in the law 





A Sugar Factory in Bohemia; Beet 


courts, and in 1905, when the people de- 
manded an extension of suffrage, have not 
interfered with the increasing prosperity 
of the city. 

The strength of national feeling to be 
found in the Czecho-Slovaks is in no way 
second to the tenacious spirit of national- 
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ity that has tinged the history of Poles 
and Serbs with tragic romance. Some 
of this suppressed but imperishable yearn- 
ing and determination for freedom is 
suggested in the Bohemian national hymn, 
“Where Is My Home?” now sung with a 
new meaning by an enfranchised people: 


“Where is my home? 

Where is my home? 

Waters thro’ its meads are streaming, 
Mounts with rustling woods are teeming. 
Vales are bright with flowerets rare, 
Oh, earth’s Eden, thou art fair! 

Thou art my home, my. fatherland! 
Thou art my home, my fatherland! 

% * Zs 

Where is my home? 

Where is my home? 

By the towers of God ’tis bounded; 
By the noblest sons surrounded; 
True and light of heart are they, 
Firm and bold in deadly fray, 
Offspring grand of dear Bohemia, 
Thou art my home, my fatherland! 
Thou art my home, my fatherland !” 





Belgian Liked Canadian Flour 

Acknowledgment has just been re- 
ceived of delivery in Belgium of a car- 
load of flour which was contributed to 
the Belgian Relief fund by the farmers 
of the Dauphin (Man.) district in 1915, 
says the Manitoba Free Press. A Dau- 
phinite placed a card with his address in 
one of the bags, with the request that the 
recipient write and tell him if the flour 
was good, The Germans refused to per- 
mit the inhabitants of Belgium to carry 
on correspondence, but the gentleman 
who got the bag of flour containing the 
card wrote immediately the armistice was 
signed. 

He says in part: “Your flour was ex- 
cellent; it has not been our luck to have 
such good quality since. For the last 
three years our bread—it really doesn’t 
deserve the name of bread—was composed 
of everything except flour, thanks to 
Fritz. You would not recognize your 
flour sack. It has been transformed into 
a beautiful sofa cushion, and occupies a 
prominent place in our drawing-room. It 
is the admiration of all visitors.” 





Robert Jones, Fort Vermillion, Alta., is 
credited by the Manitoba Free Press with 
having harvested 130 bus oats to the acre 
in 1918, 





Growing Is One of the Chief Industries of This Rich Agricultural Region 
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LOSS ON GRAIN IN TRANSIT 


Millers’ Federation Committee Starts Ques- 
tionnaire on Proposal of Arbitration 
Board and New Cooperage Rules 

The committee on transportation of the 
Millers’ National Federation has sent out 
a questionnaire to members of the -asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of learning the 
prevailing sentiment on two important 
proposals affecting the interests of ship- 
pers and carriers. These matters deal 
with arbitration of disputes and with ade- 
quate coopering of cars. 

At the suggestion of a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last 
May, a joint committee, consisting of six 
representatives of the shippers and six 
of the carriers, was appointed and given 
instructions to consider the following sug- 
gestions: installation, operation and main- 
tenance of scales; inspection and super- 
vision of elevator equipment and records; 
condition, inspection, and coopering of 
cars at origin, specifications for grain 
doors and the installation thereof; 
weights and weighing of grain at origin 
and destination; inspection of cars and 
recording of losses or other defects noted 
in transit and at destination; allowance 
on account of scale variations, natural 
shrinkage and waste; filing and investiga- 
tion of claims, including adoption of a 
standard form for presentation of grain 
claims; and provision for an impartial 
audit or supervision of claim investiga- 
tions and adjustments. 

Numerous conferences have been held, 
and progress has been made. The ship- 
pers’ committee, at a meeting at Mobile, 
Ala., Jan.-13, considered the matters of 
arbitration and cooperage. It was decid- 
ed to seek the opinions of members of the 
various organizations represented by the 
committee upon the following tentative 
proposals, replies to be sent to A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, 160 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill: 

‘ ARBITRATION 

There shall be established an arbitration 
board by mutual agreement between the 
carriers and grain trade associations, con- 
sisting of three members. 

Two of the members of this board shall 
be appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, from names submitted by 
the carriers and grain trade associations; 
one from the list submitted by the car- 
riers, one from the list submitted by the 
grain trade associations, and the third, 
who shall be chairman of the board, to be 
selected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The members of this arbitration board 
are each to receive an annual salary of 
$6,000, and each is to be appointed for a 
period of five years. 

Vacancies in the board are to be filled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the same manner as originally outlined 
above. 

The offices of the board are to be located 
in the city of Chicago, Ill. 

The board to be empowered to employ 
such help as will be necessary to prop- 
erly conduct the work before it, and to 
secure proper quarters. 

A charge of 10 per cent to be made 
against all claims that are filed with the 
board; this fee being chargeable to the 
party against whom the decision may be 
rendered (either carrier or shipper). 

Any deficiency between the salaries and 
expenses of the board and the amount 
assessed, to be guaranteed and paid equal- 
ly by carriers and grain trade asso¢cia- 
tions, parties to the agreement. 

If a shipper complies with the foregoing 
rules and regulations and establishes ade- 
quate facilities as therein described or 
defined, and his claims are not paid by 
the carriers, he shall have the privilege of 
appealing from such decision of the car- 
rier and refer such declined claim to this 
board of arbitration for settlement, and 
the award of the board shall be final and 
binding upon both parties to the claim. 

It is understood, however, that the ship- 
per is not bound or compelled to install 
the facilities covered by these rules and 
regulations, and nothing therein, if not 
complied with by the shipper, will prevent 
his submitting his claim to the courts, and 
that all his legal rights will be retained 
by him as they may exist and are lawfully 
in effect. 

COOPERAGE 

Cars furnished by carriers for bulk 

grain loading shall be suitable for such 
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loading; that is, grain tight and fit, or in 
such good physical condition as to re- 
quire but little outlay of labor and re- 
pairing to make car suitable for the load- 
ing intended. 

Grain doors or grain door lumber of 
proper quality and dimensions shall be 
furnished by the carrier to properly coop- 
er side and end doors, and other openings 
or crevices of cars used for bulk grain 
loading. 

Accessories, such as nails, paper, cheese- 
cloth, burlap or other similar material, 
where calking or lining cars is required 
to prevent loss by leakage, shall also be 
furnished by the carriers for cars used for 
bulk grain loading. 

In instances where the shipper makes 
the necessary repairs to cars and applies 





tificate, the carrier’s liability shall be the 
same as though certificate had been issued. 





Danger of Flag-Smut and Take-All 

Wasuineorton, D. C., March 1.—Restric- 
tion of movements of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and rice to this country from Aus- 
tralia, Japan, India, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Brazil is believed by the Department 
of Agriculture to be necessary on account 
of the prevalence in those countries of the 
flag-smut and take-all diseases. 

The former affects wheat alone, and 
the. latter wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
rice. A hearing, to determine whether 
or not a quarantine is necessary will be 
held at 10 a.m., March 25, in the offices of 
the Federal Horticultural Board, Wash- 


Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, President of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Signing His Country’s Declaration of Independence 


to same the grain doors and other coop- 
ering, the agent of the carriers must im- 
mediately inspect the car as to its fitness 
to safely carry bulk grain to destination 
and as to the efficient installation of the 
grain doors and other coopering, con- 
forming to the aforesaid rules; whereupon 
the agent of the carriers must at once is- 
sue to the shipper a certificate (form to be 
submitted later) which will be the ship- 
per’s authority to use the car for bulk 
grain loading. 

Where coopered cars are furnished by 
the carrier, as is now done at certain 
points, certificate as to car’s fitness to 
safely carry bulk grain to destination and 
as to the work done on the car must be is- 
sued to the shipper by the carrier, the 
same as in the case of cars when coopered 
by the shipper. The certificate must re- 
cite in detail the work done on the car 
and its condition at time of inspection by 
carrier’s agent. In the event that carrier’s 
agent refuses or neglects to issue said cer- 


ington, at which persons interested in the 
proposed quarantine may be heard, either 
in person or by attorney. 

Both of the diseases are very destruc- 
tive. Flag-smut affects the leaf blades, 
leaf sheaths, stems and sometimes the 
spikes of wheat. Usually every shoot is 
affected, the leaves wither and the spike 
is frequently replaced by a mass of twist- 
ed leaves. The spores are carried on the 
seed, and live over in the soil. In por- 
tions of Australia, losses from this dis- 
ease run from one-tenth to one-half of the 
crop. 

The take-all disease, known also as 
whitehead and footrot, attacks the roots 
and base of the plants, rotting the roots 
and blackening the base of the stems. 
Young wheat plants speedily wither and 
die. Older ones may survive, but rarely 
produce grain. Heavy losses have been 
sustained in all countries where this dis- 
ease occurs. 

The danger to the United States lies 
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in the possibility of importation of the 
cereal grains for seed purposes. Hither-- 
to, there have been no considerable com- 
mercial importations and, therefore, these 
diseases have not been introduced. The 
danger from imported seed, and also the 
possibility of introducing the diseases 
through possible commercial shipments 
from Australia, where there has been a 
large accumulation of wheat, make it nec- 
essary to consider quarantine action. It 
is not improbable, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that methods 
of treatment by exposing the grain to 
steam or dry heat may be found prac- 
ticable. Such treatment would render:the 
grain worthless for seed purposes, but 
probably would not decrease its value for 
feed or manufacturing purposes. 
Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Car Repair Allowances 

Again the line between intrastate and 
interstate commerce has been judicially 
drawn, in a case relating to the rights 
of shippers of grain and mill products 
against rail carriers. The decision is that 
of the North Dakota supreme court, 
handed down in the recent case of Midway 


Co-operative Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern Railway Co. 
There is in force in North Dakota 


a statute which declares that every rail- 
way company shall, in furnishing facil- 
ities for transporting grain and mill 
products, supply cars properly lined or 
coopered. If this is not done, and the 
company fails after four hours’ notice to 
put a car in proper condition, the shipper 
may make the necessary repairs and com- 
pel reimbursement by the company. 

Relying upon this statute, plaintiff sued 
to recover a sum expended in lining and 
coopering cars for various interstate 
shipments of grain. The defendant re- 
plied that its interstate tariffs did not 
provide for such allowances, and that 
therefore none could lawfully be made. 

The supreme court upholds this de- 
fense, although nothing is said in the 
opinion to deprive the statute of force as 
applied to North Dakota intrastate ship- 
ments. It is held that the exclusive 
authority of Congress over interstate com- 
merce extends to every instrumentality or 
agency by which such commerce is car- 
ried on. It was unsuccessfully argued by 
counsel for plaintiff that cars ordered for 
loading of goods do not become agencies in 
interstate commerce until they have been 
loaded, billed and actually started in 
transit. 

The opinion cites a holding by the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court that the char- 
acter of equipment which an interstate 
carrier must provide and the allowances 
which it must make to a shipper for fur- 
nishing such instrumentalities as grain 
doors, bulkheads, etc., are problems di- 
rectly concerning rate-making, and are, 
therefore, within the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and that a 
state court has no jurisdiction of a suit 
of this kind where the duly filed inter- 
state rate schedules make no reference to 
such allowances. 

The North Dakota court also quotes at 
length from an opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (34 Interstate 
Commerce Reports, 60) a statement show- 
ing how the making of allowances for 
grain doors, etc., opened the way to 
abuses and discrimination, resulting in the 
discontinuances of flat allowances of $2 
per car for grain doors furnished by ter- 
minal elevators and 80c per car for those 
furnished by country elevators. This de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission points out that if such slight re- 
pairs as a shjpper can readily make do 
not serve to put a car in suitable condi- 
tion, he should insist upon his right to 
have a proper car promptly furnished. 

“We conclude,”. said the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, “that we may not 
with propriety fix by order a maximum 
amount that should be paid the shipper by 
a carrier for labor performed and for ma- 
terials furnished by him in_ installing 
grain doors or doing other incidental re- 
pair work on cars furnished for shipments 
of grain in bulk. If, however, a carrier 
makes any allowance te shippers at coun- 
try stations for work done or materials 
furnished, the conditions and purposes, 
as well as the maximum allowance, must 
be stated in its tariff, and must be ap- 
plied without discrimination. . . Just 
what will be furnished should be clearly 
stated in tariffs.” A. L, H. Srreer. 
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Free offerings of both hard and soft 
wheat flours met with little demand from 
all classes of buyers during the week. 
In odd cases where a fair business was 
done, mills reported that nearly all sales 
were in small lots and mixed cars. 

Very few country mills grinding soft 
wheat flour did business of any conse- 
quence in southern markets, but report 
that buyers show a disposition to reduce 
stocks to a minimum and await develop- 
ments. 

Of the fairly large government pur- 
chases this week, only a small proportion 
was reported sold from this market and 
vicinity, which failed to inspire domestic 
buyers to come into the market. 

In the local market, offerings were free 
at fairly steady prices. A little car-lot 
business is passing from day to day, con- 
sisting principally of pre-war grades. 
However, demand was dull. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 100 
per cent, $9.90@10.10; soft wheat 100 per 
cent, $9.85@9.90; spring wheat 100 per 
cent $9.90@10, 95 per cent $10.15@10.30, 
clear $8.75@9.25, second clear $6.25@7,— 
jute. City mills quote hard wheat pat- 
ent at $10.10, soft wheat patent at $10.30, 
hard wheat 100 per cent at $9.85, and soft 
100 per cent at $10.05, bulk. Rye flour 
white patent $8.85@9, straight $7.75@8, 
dark $5.75@6.25. 

The wheat feed market continued quiet, 
with prices about steady but a some- 
what better feeling prevailed the last 
two days. All other feedstuffs were slow 
of sale. Soft wheat bran in 100-lb sacks 
was sold at $39@40, hard at $37@38, 
mixed feed at $40@41, and standard mid- 
dlings at $41, while better quality sold at 
$45. Oat feed nominal at $25. No. 1 al- 
falfa meal, $33@33.50; No. 2, $31@ 205. 
Whole ground barley feed, $41@43. 









THE GROWING CROP 


The growing wheat crop in all sections 
of Missouri and southern Illinois was 
much benefited this week by a fairly good 
precipitation. Much colder weather pre- 
vailed, especially the latter part of the 
week. Although the plant was unpro- 
tected, no damage was done by the cold 
spell. The condition of the crop general- 
ly is reported very good, but the early 
sown wheat is in better condition than 
the late sown. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 


ceived: Continues to look good... Ex- 
cellent; late-sown wheat not as good as 
early...All right...Fine...Good...Con- 


tinues favorable; cold wave caused no 
damage...No complaints so far. ..Out- 
look still very fine...Very promising... 
Good...Prospects are good. ..Maintain- 
ing perfect condition. .. Excellent. ..Fing 
...Normal. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, II). 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, III. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegele Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II). 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, I!!. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, II! 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 1 was 32,700, 
representing 65 per comt of capacity, 
compared with 12,600, or 25 per cent, last 
week, 23,600, or 47 per food, a year ago, 
and 32,900, or 65 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a capacity of 77,- 
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400 bbls, the product of which is sold from 
St. Louis, made 49,500, representing 64 
per cent, compared with 50,700, or 66 per 


cent, last week, 27,000, or 35 per’ cent, a 
year ago, and 53,900, or 70 per cent, in 
1917. 

WARNS AGAINST SOWING SPRING WHEAT 

The Merchants’ Exchange has sent out 
a bulletin to all farmers in this vicinity, 
asking them to refrain from sowing spring 
wheat where heretofore corn and oats 
have been planted. It reads as follows: 

“The farmer who sows spring wheat on 
either corn or oats land this year is penny 
wise and pound foolish, He may secure 
a temporary profit which may be offset 
by a permanent loss. If the corn acre- 
age is small, corn prices will be high, even 
perhaps as high as wheat on a yield per 
acre basis. Aside from this, the farmer 
who introduces spring wheat into the soft 
wheat belt is a menace to his neighbor- 
hood. In such a way mongrel wheats 
are born, without proven milling value, 
wanted only for export. The wheat of a 
very large area may be infected by re- 
sowings out of the spring wheat — d in 
the winter wheat territory this yee 

“The soft wheat territory heb been 
gradually diminishing for years, and it 
would be very highly unfortunate for the 
farmer and for the country as well if the 
purity of the soft wheat should not be 
maintained. 

“Aside from these immediate matters 
of self-interest, it is poor patriotism to 
raise wheat on such corn and oats land 
for the sole purpose of making money 
out of the government guaranty and 
without regard to the need for the wheat 
itself.” 

NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 6,848 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for February. Stocks of flour 
March 1, 1919, 79,500 bbls, compared with 
73,600 Feb. 1, 1919, and 43,100 March 1, 
1918. 

A portion of the Merchants’ Exchange 
floor, a space 25x68, has been allotted 
by the directors to be used for a smoking- 
room for the accommodation of resident 
and non-resident visitors. It will be pro- 
vided with all conveniences for the con- 
duct of the option trade. 








Special Notices" 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to’ Special 
-Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








BELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill, experienced flour salesman to cover 
the states of West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina; this offers a good oppor- 
tunity for a salesman of ability and ag- 
gressiveness who is not afraid of hard 
work. Address 1984. care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — BY 3,000-BBL INTERIOR 
spring wheat mill, salesman for eastern 
Wisconsin to call on jobbing, mixed-car 
and pool-car trade; we want strong, ag- 
gressive salesman, with capacity for hard 
work and who has demonstrated ability to 
make good; good opportunity for the right 
man. Address 1976, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A HIGH-CLASS SPRING: WHEAT MILL 
putting out a quality flour is in position 
to make commission arrangements with 
high-class, reputable flour brokers in 
Michigan and Ohio; give full information 
in first letter. Address 2016, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMEN FOR SOUTHWEST 


1,000-bb] Oklahoma mill has de- 
sirable openings for two good 
flour salesmen,—one for western 
Oklahoma and one for Texas; 
excellent backing from mill, good 
trade already established and 
splendid opportunity for in- 
créase; will make very attractive 
proposition to right men. Ad- 
dress 514, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED—SOUTHERN MIN- 
nesota mill wants active, experienced flour 
salesman as soon as possible to sell flour 
in territory near mill; excellent opportu- 
nity; give references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address 2035, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
NEEDED 

by large central states mill mak- 
ing specialty of high-grade hard 
wheat flour, soft wheat flour, 
white and yellow corn goods; 
territory western Pennsylvania, 
western New York, Virginia and 
West Virginia; only those who 
can demonstrate salesmanship of 
highest order will be considered; 
flour selling experience not abso- 
lutely necessary; liberal salary 
and commissions, with no limit 
on possible earnings; give age, 
selling experience, territory cov- 
ered, and references in first let- 
ter; all applications treated as 
confidential. Address ‘Chicago 
Miller,”’ 2005, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN IN MICHIGAN FOR 
rye products of a Wisconsin mill; brands 
and quality well known and popular; bro- 
kerage basis; give references and experi- 
ence. Address ‘“‘Michigan Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Il. 





BAG SALESMAN 
WANTED 


One with experience in Kan- 
sas and Southwest Missouri 
preferred; give all informa- 
tion concerning yourself in 
first letter, also salary ex- 
pected ; all applications 
treated confidentially. Ad- 
“Bag Company,” 2032, 
Miller, 


dress, 
care Northwestern 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MACARONI FOREMAN OR AS- 
sistant superintendent; must be capable of 
taking complete charge of plant in ab- 
sence of superintendent. Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., 150 Bay Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE 
night miller for a southern Minnesota mill, 
where working and living conditions are 
very agreeable; to a good man we will pay 
good salary; state qualifications, etc., in 
replying. Address 2034, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


March 5, 1919 


500-BBL MILL IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 
state has an opening for a second miller 
who has the making of a superintendent 
in him; to an ambitious man of experience 
this presents a fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement; we want a man of good health 
and exemplary habits. Address 1930, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT AND 
head miller by 1,000-bb] mill grinding hard 
and soft wheat, also corn, located in cen- 
tral states in good-sized town with good 
living and educational conditions; we want 
a high-grade man with record of success- 
ful milling and handling of men; refer- 
ences must be first class; replies confiden- 
tial. Address 2021, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2008, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SECOND MILLER IN GOOD STEADY 
mill; have my own tools; am married; 
steady work wanted; state wages in first 
letter; very best references. Address 2028, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS 
miller in large or small mill; middle-aged 
man; Idaho, Montana, Nevada or Arizona 
preferred; references furnished; write full 
information in first letter. Address 2310 
Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 





SALES-MANAGER WHO IS ACQUAINTED 
with the southwestern trade, competent 
and a business hustler, will consider posi- 
tion with good mill; prefer a compensa- 
tion based on results. Address 516, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH WIDE 
milling experience in mills from 100 to 
4,000 bbls; able to keep mill in first-class 
running order and give best quality and 
yield; steady position wanted; married. 
Address 2012, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





YOUNG OFFICER WHO HAS JUST BEEN 
honorably discharged, and who has had ex- 
perience on the road selling flour, is de- 
sirous of securing office work with a mod- 
erate sized mill; high-class references. 
Address 2018, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bbl mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 498, care Northwestern Miller, 
‘Kansas City, Mo, 





AS HEAD OR SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er; have position as head miller in good- 
sized mill in Ohio; desire change; mill all 
wheats and corn; age 46, married; come 
to any responsible company on approval. 
Address H. M., 2029, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MAN WHO HAS HAD FULL CHARGE 
of a 500-bbl1 Montana mill for the last two 
years is open for a similar position with 
another concern, or as miller-manager of 
a smaller plant; can furnish best of refer- 
ences, Address 2026, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN 46 YEARS 
old with lifetime experience; married; 
have tools; can keep mill in best condi- 
tion; will take second position in large 
mill where steady job is offered; can come 
at once; have best of references. Joseph 
Ellis, Box 513, Cody, Wyo. 





AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MILL MAN- 
ager by capable, energetic, ambitious 
young man possessing sound business judg- 
ment; considerable milling experience with 
live concerns; now employed; good reasons 
for desiring a change. Address 2004, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RETURNED SOLDIER WHO HAS HAD 
eight years’ experience with northwestern 
mills as assistant traffic manager, claim 
agent and bookkeeper, is open for a posi- 
tion; can furnish references from past em- 
Pployers; is 24 years old and married, Ad- 
dress 2019, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





$5,000 TO INVEST 


Will manage 100 to 200-bbl mill and 
guarantee an earning of not léss 
than 25 cents a barrel; will run your 
mill full capacity; wish to invest 
$5,000 with privilege of more stock; 
prefer mill located in Southwest. 
Address 517, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





IN MILLING CONCERN BY SON OF MILL 
manager; good executive ability, also un- 
derstands mill accounting; was in father’s 
office for several years, consequently un- 
derstands the general milling business; just 
left the army with lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, having served in all ranks from a 
private upwards; best of references from 
both business men and army authorities; 
would like to get fresh start with a good 
concern. Address 1974, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








